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JOHN TYNDALL, THE EMINENT CHEMIST. 


HIS face indicates strength of char- | may employ his faculties. The term 


“thorough-going” is generally consid- 


acter in the line of thought; he is 
ered applicable to work of a mechanical 


earnest, even to intensity, in whatever 
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or commercial sort, or those kinds of 
employment which call into requisition 
chiefly muscle ; but it has no less relation 
to pursuits specially mental. To Pro- 
fessor Tyndall we can apply the term in 
its fullest significance. He is thorough- 
going ; whatever he may be induced to 
consider in the way of scientific investi- 
gation finds in him the very opposite of 
a superficial worker, He penetrates to 
the core; scrutinizes each step of the 
way, and is not satisfied until he has 
completely sifted a matter. 

He is by no means an ostentatious 
man; affects nothing; but has no small 
share of ambition to accomplish what- 
ever he attempts; few men, in fact, are 
more ambitious in this respect. 

The breadth of the head in the upper 
part, on a line with the ears, indicates 
large Cautiousness, which his intense 
temperament renders a marked quality 
in his character. In working out the 
successive stages of an investigation, 
few men would exhibit so much care in 
perfecting them; he rarely finds it nec- 
essary to review or re-examine work 
which he has done. In those depart- 
ments of scientific inquiry which demand 
the closest scratiny, as for instance chem- 
ical analysis, Prof. Tyndall is the man 
who should distinguish himself. His per- 
ceptive intellect is strongly indicated, 
while the reasoning organs present a fair 
balance. The fullness in the region of 
the temples indicates no small degree of 
mechanical ability, besides: marked ideal- 
ity. Although a man of science, he gives 
heed to the promptings of a strong im- 
agination, and doubtless owes much to 
the stimulus of that faculty for his brill- 
iant successes. 

The face of Professor Tyndall, to a 
superficial observer, may appear some- 
what sharp and irregular in outline; but 
the more closely it is examined by a 
thoughtful mind, the more of symmetry 
and homogeneousness appears. There is 





grace in the set of the features; there is 
a quiet and even gentle expression in the 
eyes, while the very nose itself indicates 
harmony of organization and a high tone 
of culture. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL, the successor of 
Faraday in the chair of Natural Philosophy 
in the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
was born in the year 1820, in the little town of 
Leighlin Bridge, Ireland. His father was a 
man in very moderate circumstances, but of 
superior mental capacity. Having a strong 
taste for religious controversy, he became in- 
terested in the discussions of the period re- 
lating to the Church of England and tke 
Church of Rome, and being particularly de- 
sirous that his son should be acquainted with 
the principles of the two churches, and should 
have as clear an understanding of their differ- 
ences as might be, he prescribed for him 
lessons and exercises on their primary tenets. 
The discipline thus received had no little effect 
upon young Tyndall’s mind, and developed in 
him a love of independence in thought and 
opinion. His chief study while at school seems 
to have been mathematics, for which he had a 
preference. 

In 1839 he joined the Ordnance Survey, a 
branch of which was stationed at his native 
place. In this new sphere he quickly acquired 
a@ practical knowledge of the business, be- 
coming in turn draughtsman, calculator, sur- 
veyor, and trigonometrical observer. 

An incident which occurred in 1841 was 
probably a turning-point in his career. While 
stationed at Cork he was engaged in map 
drawing, and a gentleman by name of Ivers, 
who had a position in the same room, showed 
considerable interest in his work. One day 
Mr. Ivers asked Tyndall how he employed his 
leisure, and the answer not being quite satis- 
factory, Ivers remarked, “ You have five hours 
a day at your disposal, and this time ought to 
be devoted to systematic study; had I, when 
at your age, hada friend to advise me, as I now 
advise you, instead of being in my present 
subordinate position, I should be the equal of 
Colby” (then director of the survey). This re- 
mark had such an effect on Tyndall that the 
very next morning he was at his books before 
five o’clock, and the practice then begun he 
maintained for twelve years. 

In about the year 1844 he had concluded to 
come to America, on account of poor prospects 
in his professional line. An engagement by a 
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Manchester firm, however, diverted his atten- 
tion, and gave him employment in railway 
engineering. Three years were spent at this 
kind of work, in the prosecution of which he 
exhibited remarkable perseverance under diffi- 
culties, and extreme caution. So anxious was 
he in the matter of accuracy, that he “ pushed 
verification beyond the limits of all ordinary 
prudence; and on returning from a hard day’s 
work he has been known to retrace his steps for 
miles, in order to assure himself of the security 
of some ‘ bench-mark ’ upon whose permanence 
the accuracy of his levels depended.” 

In 1847 he accepted an appointment as 
teacher in Queenstown College, in Hampshire, 
a new institution, devoted partly to junior in- 
struction and partly to the preliminary techni- 
cal education of agriculturists and engineers. 
It was surrounded by eight hundred acres of 
land, upon which, besides farming, surveying, 
leveling, and other engineering operations 
were to be practically taught. 

Professor Tyndall here developed remark- 
able tact and resources in the management of 
insubordinate students, declining all harsh ex- 
pedients and depending for influence upon 
pure force of character. 

In the laboratory of this institution he found 
Mr. Frankland, now the distinguished prdfes- 
sor in the Royal School of Chemistry in Lon- 
don. Desirous of pursuing their scientific 
studies under more favorable circumstances, 
the two friends left England in company in 
1848, and repaired to the University ‘of Mar- 
burg, to study under the celebrated chemist and 
physician Bunsen. 

Professor Tyndall attended also the lectures 
of Professor Gerling and Knoblauch, and the 
mathematical lectures of Stegmann. His first 
scientific paper was prepared here, and was a 
mathematical essay on “ Screw Surfaces.” But 
the investigation which first made him known 
to the scientific world was one “ On the Mag- 
neto-optic Properties of Crystals,and the Rela- 
tion of Magnetism and Diamagnetism to 
Molecular Arrangement.” 

In 1851 he went to Berlin, and continued his 
researches on the newly discovered force of 
diamagnetism, and on the magnetic properties 
of crystals, in the laboratory of Professor 
Magnus. 

The same year he returned to London, and 
shortly afterward became acquainted with the 
celebrated Faraday. In 1852 he was elected a 
member of the Royal Institute, and in 1853 was 
appointed Professor of Natural Philosophy to 
that establishment. 





The first three years of Mr. Tyndall's resi- 
dence in London were devoted to an exhaust- 
ive investigation of diamagnetic polarity, and 
the general phenomena of the diamagnetic 
force—magne-crystallic action included. In 
the Philosophical Transactions and Philosophical 
Magazine he published various memoirs on 
these subjects, all of which were received with 
favor by the scientific world. 

In 1849 Professor Tyndall made his first ex- 
cursion to Switzerland, for the purpose of 
healthful relaxation and exercise. In 1856 he 
went to the Alps in company with Professor 
Huxley, to test the application of certain views 
regarding the cleavage of slate-rocks to the 
structure of glacial ice. In 1857 he spent 
nearly six weeks at the Montanvert, and, assis- 
ted by Professor Hirst, made a complete inves- 
tigation of the Merde Glace and its tributaries. 
This investigation necessitated many perilous 
expeditions, which are described in the narra- 
tive portion of his book “ On the Glaciers of 
the Alps,” published in 1860. He devoted the 
year 1857 to the investigation of a single gla- 
cier; but wishing to render his knowledge 
more varied and general, Professor Tyndall 
visited almost all the great glaciers of the Alps 
in 1858, and for several succeeding years re- 
turned regularly to Switzerland, reviving his 
health and gratifying his love of adventure by 
scaling the most formidable of the Alpine 
obelisks. 

The scientific researches for which Professor 
Tyndall is chiefly distinguished relate to the 
molecular constitution of matter. Beginning 
with his magneto-optical and diamagnetic in- 
vestigations, he has pursued this train of in- 
quiry with the most interesting results. His 
researches on the relations of radiant heat to 
the constitution of vapors are embodied in his 
able work entitled “ Heat as a Mode of Mo- 
tion,” published in 1863, and he has subse- 
quently still further and successfully pursued 
them. 

As a thinker, Professor Tyndall’s position is 
a unique and commanding one. He is not only 
thoroughly disciplined in the methods of sci- 
ence, a consummate and indefatigable experi- 
menter, full of new devices, both for the explo- 
ration and the illustration of phenomena, but 
he is also a man of enlarged and independent 
views, to which his high scientific position 
gives weight and force with the public. This 
is shown in the general interest that is taken 
in whatever Professor Tyndall has to say to the 
public, and whatever the subject upon which 
he speaks. Of his character as a writer it is 
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perhaps superfluous to speak; but it may be 
remarked that the same extraordinary power 
of vivid imagination which he carries into his 
experimental researches, and which is tasked to 
its highest in grasping the conception of com- 
plex molecular phenomena, is equally manifes- 
ted in those bold and striking images with 
which he enriches his descriptions and narra- 
tions. Mr. Ripley says of him: 

“His expositions of the theory of heat and 
light and sound, and of some of the more 
interesting Alpine phenomena, are acknowl- 
edged to be masterpieces of popular statement, 
to which few parallels can be found in the 
records of modern science. But in addition to 
this he possesses a rare power of eloquence and 
manifold attainments in different departments 
of learning. I do not know that he has ever 
written poetry, but he is certainly a poet in the 
fire of his imagination and in his love for all 
the forms of natural beauty. Nor has he dis- 
dained to make himself familiar with the lead- 
ing metaphysical theories of the past age, in 
spite of the disrepute and comparative obscu- 
rity into which that science nas been thrown by 
the brilliant achievements of physical research. 
I noticed with pleasure, in his conversation, 
his allusions to Fichte, Goethe, R. W. Emerson, 
Henry Heine, and other superior lights of the 
literary world, showing an appreciation of their 
writings which could only have been the fruit 
of familiar personal studies.” 

And a writer in Appleton’ Journal, to whom 
we are indebted for the substance of this sketch, 
says : 

“Although neither fluent nor eloquent in 
the current rhetorical sense, he carries his 
audience completely with him by the clearness 
and freshness of his expositions and the bril- 
liancy and boldness of his illustrations. Of a 
highly-vitalized and restless temperament, and 
a wiry, elastic physique, which is superbly 
adapted to Alpine climbing, his movements 
upon the plaftorm are rapid and decisive, and 
hardly conform to those ideal curves of grace 
which are so prized in declamatory art. But 
of his characteristics in this respect we need 
not speak, as he has pledged himself to come 
to this country and lecture, when the public 
will be able to judge for themselves.” 


——__+0+-—_—_. 


As sledging gives muscle to the blacksmith’s 
arm, so thinking increases the power to think. 
He who masters one subject, gains in mental 
capacity, and is, therefore, the more able to 
grapple with another and more difficult one. 





The mind, as well as the body, needs its gym- , 


nasium. Each faculty should be developed to 
its appropriate power, and the whole molded 
into symmetry.—Ezchange. 


+04 


FOLLOW YOUR BENT. 
IF NONE, WHAT TO DO. 


N the columns of the Courter Journal, if we 

mistake not, we remember to have read 
something about to this effect: It isa pity that 
every man when he is born does not have a 
label hung on his neck telling what he is good 
for, for many men spend the greater part of 
their lives in endeavoring to ascertain for what 
they are best fitted, and if, perchance, they suc- 
ceed, do so too late in life to apply success 
fully the knowledge thus gained. Ridiculous 
as the idea may seem to be, there is far more 
truth in it than at first blush appears. For 
every chieftain really competent to lead an 
army, there are many thousands fit only to 
obey orders, though men in abundance among 
them are found well qualified to fill all inter- 
mediate positions; for every statesman capable 
of properly directing the policy of a nation, 
there are multitudes of civil officers fit only to 
follow directions, and for every man able to 
originate and conduct any great enterprise in 
private life, there are many thousands who will 
make most excellent sub-officers and workmen, 
without whom the work can not go on, and 
who are therefore as indispensable to its suc- 
cess as the master-mind who plans and di- 
rects. Ferdinand de Lesseps was the leading 


spirit of the Suez Canal, yet when English 3 


diplomacy had disbanded in one day his army 
of fellow-workmen, and left him in command 
of a deserted camp, he must have succumbed 
but for the inventive genius of his chief-engin- 
eer, who planned and erected the steam-giants 
which so successfully performed the labor of 
thousands of men. 

The world has never witnessed a grander 
triumph of intellects combining harmoniously, 
and using the forces of a nation, than the late 
Franco-Prussian war has afforded. Bismarck 
was necessary as the guiding spirit to mature 
the stupendous plan, and by his statesmanship 
to prepare the way for the advent of the sol- 
dier who was to cement with blood the union 
effected by the measures of the Chancellor. 
Moltke was no less necessary to bring the army 
to the state of perfection absolutely demanded 
for the aggressive movement in preparation for 
it, albeit it came sooner than was expected ; he 
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was needed to project the mighty and compre- 
hensive plan of invasion, and to direct the 
half million of armed warriors with whom he 
operated like a skilled chess-player; and King 
Willian was no less needed for the success of 
the whole movement as an arbiter of difficul- 
ties, and a central point around which to rally 
both statesman and soldier. It is not pretend- 
ed that he possessed the comprehensive and 
sagacious wisdom of his prime minister, or the 
magnificent, scheming, combining genius of 
his commander-in-chief, yet it is equally as cer- 
tain that without him the one could not have 
managed the resources, nor the other the ar- 
mies, of Germany. 

A place for every man, and every man in his 
place, seems, then, to be the condition of suc- 
cess in every great undertaking, and conse- 
quently in every small one also, for great ones 
are but combinations of small ones. Then 
comes the query, how is one to know for what 
he is fitted ? 

Almost every man of very decided charac- 
ter has an inclination for some particular pur- 
suit in which he is anxious to achieve success, 
and so marked is this generally, that neither he 
nor his friends will have any difficulty in per- 
ceiving it. Let him follow that, if it be possi- 
ble, for in that line he is most certain to gain 
distinction. Many men, however, are so cos- 
mopolitan in their tastes and versatile in their 
capacities, that it matters little to them in what 
they engage. Their pride leads them to strive 
for success in whatever they may undertake, 
and besides, success brings wealth; hence 
there is no lack of stimulus to exertion. 
Many men, too, are unable, from the force of 
surrounding circumstances, to follow the call- 
ing of their choice, and enter upon that which 
offers to them the greatest pecuniary induce- 
ments. They have no special desire to achieve 
reputation in it, and prosecute it for the sake 
of its pecuniary reward; hence they become 
mere money-getters. 

The cases in which men have met with very 
decided success in any occupation or profes- 
sion have almost always been those for which 
they have shown a great predilection ; and they 
have engaged in it frequently under the most 
discouraging circumstances, and pursued it 
persistently when ordinary men would have 
abandoned it in despair. They found their re- 
ward in their labor, and if they were progress- 
ing toward their goal, it mattered little to them 
whether they were accumulating a golden 
store or not. They worked for the future, 
taking good care to make a diligeat use of the 





present, well satisfied that the future would 
bring its reward. Such men hardly need to be 
pointed to their goal; it is shrined in their in- 
most hearts. What they most need are words 
of encouragement and cheer coupled with sug- 
gestive advice, lest they faint by the wayside in 
the dark days which so often occupy the prom- 
inent places in their early calendar. 

There is, as we have already said, a large 
class of men who have no decided inclina- 
tion for any particular pursuit, and are at a loss 
to know in what to engage. They are not des- 
titute of talent by any means, but they have 
not the polar star of a fixed purpose like the 
first, to draw them onward and to light their 
upward way. These men will accomplish 
much, very much, provided only that they be 
properly directed, and they will soon come 
from very force of habit to love the pursuit in 
which they engage, and to be very desirous of 
achieving success in it. What they need is, 
when they arrive at the period of life in which 
they must choose some occupation, some 
guiding head to ascertain for what they are 
best qualified, and start them fairly in the 
track in which they are most likely to succeed. 
Judicious friends and relatives are often able to 
do this successfully, but not unfrequently they 
are as unable to direct him as the young candi- 
date himself, and serve only to perplex him 
with their multifarious counsel. Here Phre- 
nology steps in to his aid and brings with her 
a long array of facts to substantiate its claims. 
It claims that the mind is man, and it claims to 
be the science (knowing) of mind. And it is 
but justice to say that it is continually gaining 
converts to its principles, and the many who 
have availed themselves of its advantages testify 
that their confidence in its ability to do what it 
claims was not misplaced, but greatly strength- 
ened by the trial, and themselves greatly im- 
proved by acting upon the advice received. 

Every man of very decided cast of mind 
must, from his very organization, decide for 
himself upon those subjects which may now 
and then be brought to the bar of his judg- 
ment. But because he is unwilling to be gov- 
erned by the dictum of any man, there is no 
reason why he should not avail himself of all 
the information possible to be obtained, and 
summon all the witnesses whose testimony he 
can command, ere he form his opinion and en- 
ter his verdict; and if he be wise, this is just 
what he will do. To this test Phrenology 
makes not the slightest objection. She only 
asks a fair hearing béfore an unbiased judge, 
and if she be unable to convince of the truth 
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of her argument, she has no word of condem- 
nation for those thus unconvinced. Her advice 
is, Use all means within your reach to ascertain 
your bent, and then by all means follow it. 

T. J. P., IR. 


—_—_+0e—_—_ 


GOD IS WRITING EVERYWHERE! 


Y this we understand that the workings 

of God are seen through nature, and his 
writing indelibly traced on tablets of stone, 
on the deep water’s wave, and in the very air 
we breathe, which at times is so clear, so 
balmy, and then again deuse with gathering 
storm or vivid with flashing fire. In these 
elements God displays his power. His writ- 
ings on the human heart display his mercy ; 
and were it not for the latter, how futile 
would the former be to accomplish his great 
work, the elevation— redemption from sin 
and degradation—of the whole human fam- 
ily. Philosophers may search, theologians 
propound, but without the light of God in 
their souls, their efforts would prove useless 
toward this great end. One true man with 
divinity indwelling will do far more toward 
elevating his kind than a legion of mere sci- 
entists, who practically study the laws of 
nature, and coldly promulgate truths devoid 
of the light, the life, the spirit of the great 
Creator of those laws. 

Sympathy is the key with which to unlock 
the human heart,—charity and mercy are aids 
by which it can be educated. As darkness 
flees before the light, so does ignorance van- 
ish before knowledge. The stronger van- 
quishes the weaker. 

Then why should we fear to meet error? If 
strong in the conviction of a truth, we may 
rest assured that “truth will prevail,” and 
theories, creeds, and doctrines stand or fall 
as their own merits may predict. 

Then should we feel the greater charity for 
those in error, knowing that when they see 
the truth they will accept it, and are no 
more to be blamed for not seeing it than the 
blind man, who, seeing no light, persists in 
the belief there is none—to him there is not. 
When a man or a woman feels sympathy for 
his or her kind, charity for ignorance, mercy 
for sin, on that heart is plainly traced the 
writing of the Divine hand, and blessed is 
that life,—its “ peace flows like a river.” 





Happiness is the earnest wish of us all, 
then why not start on the right road which 
leads to it? To make others happy, pour 
consolation into some despairing heart—va- 
ried are the means—is among the surest 
ways to bring happiness to our own.’ Money 
can not make us happy; loving friends are 
powerless to create happiness for us. It is 
within ourselves the “jewel lies, and fools 
are they who roam.” 

It is said by some that women are severest 
and most unkind toward their own sex. 
This is not true of the generous, high-souled 
woman, for to her her own sex is dearest. 
Jealousy may be a great source of unhappi- 
ness to women especially ; but when an enemy 
is seen it is half conquered ; and when women 
realize they take an enemy into their breast 
which eats away their own peace of mind, 
banishes happiness, and curdles all streams 
of enjoyment, for their own sakes they would 
shut the door and say to this green-eyed 
monster, “ Here you can not enter.” When 
we realize that it is not in the power of any 
human being to give us happiness, or take it 
from us, we will never blame others for mis- 
ery we may endure, but looking within ask 
ourselves if we will permit our peace to be 
disturbed. Enemies may annoy and cause 
suffering, but they are powerless to make us 
miserable if within our own hearts peace 
reigns and conscious rectitude. And al- 
though friends may add greatly to our enjoy- 
ment and minister to our happiness, yet the 
seeds of that happiness must be sown and 
take root in our own souls, or the genial rays 
of friendship can not cause them to expand 
and bring forth fruit. 

Theology is one great cause of difference 
of dissension among Christians. The reflect- 
ing mind is led to ask, Why is this? The 
Word of God is free to all, but then we inter- 
pret that word so differently, and what to 
one may seem a command, to another seems 
areprimand, Then what is left tous? How 
can we decide when “lawyers and ministers 
disagree?” By looking upward and within 
for our light. God’s greatest gift to man is 
reason, and when he prostrates that at the 
feet of another, and chooses for his guide a 
human being, he may expect a guide prone 
to err,—one fallible, as all mortals are. 

We may lose confidence in mortals, be up- 
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set in our theology, but while the mount- 
ains stand and the oceans roll we must ever 
believe in a Supreme Power, a grand Creator, 
whose voice through nature speaks plainly to 
our reason; whose providing care and love 
call forth our deepest admiration, humblest 
veneration, profoundest love. All we see, 
hear, and feel, only tells us in unmistakable 
words that God is writing everywhere. 
Cc. J. GODBE. 
i. 

PHRENOLOGY IN CoLLEGE.—While glancing 
over the elaborate circular of Eminence College, 
Kentucky, we were pleased to find that Phre- 





nology constitutes one of the studies in its 
appointed curriculum. The item in the depart- 
ment of study headed “ Science and Literature” 
stands simply thus, “ Phrenology (Combe).” 
We have little doubt that this College, estab- 
lished as it has been under auspices of the 
most favorable character, will ere long take 
& most eminent position in the field of Ameri- 
can education, and in every respect fully justify 
the name by which itis known. The catalogue 
for 1871 contains all the information in detail 
which may be required by those contemplating 
a course of study for themselves or others. The 
regulations in the way of discipline are really 
admirable, without being severe. 





+--+ + 





epartment of peligion and fsochoogy 





Know, 


Without or star, or ange!. for their guide, 

Who worships God shall tind him.—Young’s Night Thoughts, 

The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Mrs. Hemans, 





UNDER THE SURFACE; 


OR, UNIVERSAL LAW. 


BY WILLIAM PITTENGER, 
Author of “‘ Daring and Suffering,” ‘“‘ Oratory, Sacred and Secular,” etc. 


IFE, with all its variety and interest, is 
usually a product of the surface. Our 
globe is only peopled outside, and, so far as 
we know, all the interior is absolutely lifeless. 
Even in the softer element of water the deni- 
zens are mostly superficial creatures, avoiding 
long abodes far below the surface. Electricity 
also, whether accumulating on jars, or globes, 
or clouds, follows the same rule. But most 
things have roots that strike downward, away 
from the glare of light and the self-assertion 
of stem, and leaf, and flower. Though these 
are unseen, they could not easily be spared, 
and even in themselves constitute a valuable 
part of the vegetable world. The delicious 
potato, the savory beet, and the fragrant onion 
are cases in point. The geologist pretends to 
care for the very stones under the earth’s sur- 
face, and other men of similar tastes are not 
wanting who cast lines and dredges down to 
the bottom of the sea. There is a fascination 
about hidden things altogether independent of 
any utility they may possess. Who does not 
delight in gazing on some beautiful prospect 
that is concealed from general inspection ? 
I recall a memorable day on which I en- 
joyed a high degree of this kind of pleasure. 





With two companions I had wandered all day 
under ground, in a hittle known but glorious 
cave in Indiana; had crawled on hands and 
knees through long passages, slid down dark 
holes, and clambered up overhanging preci- 
pices. At length we came to a tract of beauti- 
fully sanded floor, as smooth as if prepared for 
a gladiatorial combat in one of the arenas of 
old Rome. The arched ceiling was twenty 
feet overhead, and rose higher as we advanced. 
The passage also widened, but we soon reached 
apparently the end of it, a pile of rocks filling 
the whole breadth and rising to the very top. 
Up this, however, we climbed, with no small 
degree of difficulty, using hands as well as feet. 
When our heads nearly touched the ceiling, 
we perceived a ragged hole, dark, and ob- 
structed by pointed rocks, large enough to ad- 
mit a man and opening directly upward. Into 
this and on we went, as if climbing the sides 
of a narrow, inverted well, darkness above and 
now darkness below. Soon we reached what 
seemed the top, or at least an expansion of the 
perpendicular tunnel, and rested for a moment 
on a ledge of rock. But oh, the wonder and 
the awe when we again lifted our eyes! We 
had firm footing, and behind us rose a smooth 
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wall of rock, faintly illuminated by the glim- 
mer of our candles, but towering far beyond 
their tiny ray; but before us gloom, darkness, 
utter vacancy! To the excited imagination 
creation seemed all passed, and we from its 
utmost verge contemplating space and noth- 
ingness beyond. Silence, also, at first seemed 
supreme, but not long; for, as we gazed, 
sounds came out of the darkness—faint, miles 
away—drawing near and again receding, seemn- 
ing the beating of surf on a distant shore, the 
trampling of innumerable feet, and, again, cries 
of solitary, unutterable woe ! 

The reality of our situation was a fitting 
basis for such fancies. We had come out on 
the side of a mammoth subterranean hall, a 
thousand feet in circumference, whose floor 
lay far beneath our position, and whose dome 
mounted two hundred feet still above. We 
were more than a mile, by the nearest path, 
from daylight. When a bright illumination 
had been provided, we saw a real mountain in 
the center, crowned with half a dozen gigan- 
tic figures shrouded in white, and we sur- 
veyed the vaulted dome itself, a beautiful oval, 
belted round with mighty strata, variegated in 
color, and studded with innumerable pendent 
stalactites, many of them a score of feet in 
length. From the tips of these, silvery drops 
of water fell on the heads of the figures below, 
and the echoes caused by their fall were 
caught up, multiplied a thousand-fold, and 
rolled with startling distinctness around the 
cave. 

This was one of nature’s lately discovered 
wonders. No man can tell how many sim- 
ilar, or even far more sublime scenes lie be- 
neath our feet, concealed in the bowels of the 
earth. But what is the significance of them 
allcombined? One glance at the star-gemmed 
canopy of night, one moment of the free sun- 
light playing over the hills and valleys of the 
surface, far excels them in all the elements of 
real beauty and glory. Yet, because of their 
commonness, these latter are almost unheeded, 
while men traverse thousands of miles to look 
upon the strange and unknown. 

The same passion for strangeness and noy- 
elty is strong in childhood. What real boy 
does not find far more pleasure in smashing an 
ingenious toy, in search for the mystery inside, 
than in exercising all its legitimate capabil- 
ities ? ‘ 

But in the world of thought there is a sur- 
face as well as in physical things, and conse- 
quently a subsoil. The appearance of objects, 
whether: seen or thought about, belongs of 





course to the outside only. But with each 
discovery men go deeper than appearances, 
until there comes to be a complete contrast 
and opposition between what is known to ex- 
ist and what the senses reveal. Could we re- 
move our lines back in time beyond the birth 
of science, the world, with the very same out- 
side, would look totally different, because of 
the great diminution of our underlying knowl- 
edge. To test the extent of this change, let us 
try to draw around us the mental horizon of 
a citizen of the ancient world—suppose a co- 
temporary of Julius Cesar. 

The earth is flat, of course, and we live on 
the top, while it extends downward an in- 
definite, perhaps an infinite distance. It may, 
however, float in a bottomless sea. We rather 
think there are vast caverns in it—two at 
least. The abode of Pluto is there, and, also, 
some kind of fissure or channel by which the 
setting sun passes to the east. We don’t be- 
lieve that it stands on the back of an elephant, 
and the elephant on a turtle, or even that 
Atlas carries it on his shoulders. These stories 
did well enough for the times of our supersti- 
tious ancestors, but we have outgrown them. 
On our own plane we are bounded by mys- 
tery and terror. Southward is the zone of fire, 
inhabited. where inhabited at all, by hideous 
monsters. Eastward are deserts and wander- 
ing tribes, extending—no man can tell how 
far. Northward lie gloomy, howling regions 
of ice and snow, the abode of demons. West- 
ward is the encircling sea; and perhaps if a 
paradise exists at all, it is embosomed some- 
where amid the waves that flame so brightly 
beneath the setting sun. The clouds are the 
chariots of spirits, and when storms darken, 
and Jupiter flings his blazing bolts through 
the hissing air, we can almost see him at his 
work. The stars are set in a wonderful and 
complicated dome of glass, moved by ponder- 
ous, world-embracing machinery that requires 
the superintendence of many powerful deities. 
There are living beings shrouded in mys- 
tery everywhere ; but although we can not 
ascertain much about them, one thing is cer- 
tain, the Roman Empire is, to all practical in- 
tents and purposes, the world, and we need 
not greatly trouble ourselves about anything 
outside of it, either above or beneath. It has 
the best laws, the finest roads, the grandest 
cities, and the highest civilization possible. 
Thank Jupiter that we have been born Ro- 
mans ! 

These crude conceptions of old were not 
abandoned in mass, but were exchanged, one 
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thing at a time, for the clearer ideas of the 
present day, through a process something like 
the following: When the eye first beholds an 
object in a new field, the intellect instinctively 
guesses its nature and relations. These guesses 
are almost certain to be wrong. Further ob- 
servation and study displaces them, one after 
another, and slowly, but with exceeding ma- 
jesty and grace, the truth rises into form, en- 
throned forever. Then the foundation of our 
knowledge, no longer resting on the shifting 
sands of the surface, has touched the living 
rock. 

It is to a banquet of roots we now invite 
you, hoping that if not too delicate in flavor 
or strong in nourishment they will at least be 
wholesome. Who is not frequently conscious 
of a most earnest and burning desire to get at 
the causes of things? The universe moves 
around us—terrible sometimes, beautiful often, 
but always a profound problem. Whence its 
origin? What the source of its activity? 
How are its numberless forces controlled? If 
we attempt to answer all these questions, the 
morning sun will rise before we are fairly 
under way, not to raise the very serious ques- 
tion of ability. But there is one master key 
we would like to find, and make trial of upon 
a few of the perplexing locks that close the 
richly-furnished apartments of God’s great 
world-mansion against careless intruders. 

In order to be sure of starting far enough 
back in our search for this key, let us return 
to our Roman friend. He had great faith in 
the dominion of spirit over matter. The world 
was full of powerful, superhuman beings, rul- 
ing each in his own narrow realm and keep- 
ing order there, that is, if disorder did not hap- 
pen to suit him better. If a murmur was 
heard in the top of the pines, the god of the 
grove was complaining. If a loosened rock 
rolled down the. mountain side, the god who 
dwelt on the peak had flung it in anger at 
some of his compeers on the plain. An in- 
telligent spirit was at the bottom of the most 
common occurrence. The idea of law was 
very faint, and all the forces of the universe 
were supposed to result from the activity of 
myriads of beings, governed by the same 
whims, caprices, and mingled motives that 
impel mankind. How strangely we would 
feel if we thought there was a spirit in each 
forest and field, each hill and plain, each brook 
and river, seated at every fireside, rocked on 
every wave, sailing on every cloud, fanned in 
every breeze, dwelling in, and controlling 
every object on the whole earth ! 





Yet this belief, so full of poetic fancy, was 
never entirely real. Experience was against it. 
The legends were complete and attested by 
witnesses enough, but the unworded logic of 
daily life went deeper. Many a poor man had 
sore strife between belief and unbelief, with 
perpetual oscillations from one to the other. 
Law was felt where it could not be seen, and 
the Naiads and Dryads, and Satyrs and Fauns, 
and Nymphs and Titans,-and even the greater 
gods, had to be careful how they exercised their 
functions, especially in broad daylight. 

When observation began to build a durable 
structure of scientific knowledge, the tendency 
to disbelieve spiritual and seek natural causes 
increased. The incoming of Christianity had 
an effect, though rather in changing names than. 
in producing broader views in this direction. 
The patron saints, the Virgin, and the arbitrary 
intervention of God supplied to the middle 
ages the place that had been occupied more 
anciently by the clumsier machinery of mythol- 
ogy. But science was not satisfied with altered 
names. She would allow of no compromise. 
Her voice was ever heard as.she stepped into 
new fields, proclaiming in tones silvery clear, 
if rather cold, “ Here is law. I find nothing 
but law. Every fact is explained by law.” 
Faith asks appealingly, “ But where is God?” 
Science grown bold through repeated conquests, 
responds, “I see him not. I have dredged the 
ocean, have belted the earth, have swept the 
heavens with all-penetrating telescope, but 
have not discovered God.” Faith persists, “I 
know he lives. He must reign.” Science re- 
joins, “I can not tell. The stars move in self- 
regulated circles, the fire mist evolves new 
worlds, the cooling globes break forth into 
vernal bloom, and life in ordered succession 
comes forth. There is a law for it all, and in 
the unchanging cycles of that law all existence 
moves. I find no necd for the hypothesis of a 
God.” With saddened mien, Faith speaks once 
more, “Sister, forsake me not. Believe with 
me. I see His footstep on the highway of his- 
tory. I have marked His fostering care for the 
church. His hand only holds the gates of death 
and immortality.” Sternly now the answer is 
hurled back, “ Babbler, peace. History is but 
the evolution of life controlled by climate and 
other natural agencies. Religious development 
is governed by law as inexorable as the flowing 
tides. Death is but the bursting of a bubble on 
the ocean surface, followed by the rise of other 
bubbles which shall likewise dance and glitter 
for a moment, but itself perished forever!” 

‘ Who shall. decide this controversy, not by 
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finding the so-called golden medium which is 
almost sure to be an utterly false and untenable 
position, but a higher point of view, revealing 
the truth in all its varied and apparently con- 
flicting relations. To illustrate the ill conse- 
quences of missing this, we modernize an old 
story. Two Irishmen (probably Fenians) met 
at the door of their accustomed tavern, right 
under its renovated sign. As they conversed 
brotherly wise, one of them, looking up at 
the improvement, exclaimed, “ Arrah, Jem, an’ 
did ye say the beautifulest horse our landlord’s 
ben afther paintin’?” “Och, an’ it’s meself 
that does that same, Patrick ; but sure, an’ that 
same horse is an illegant mule.” “ No more is it 
amule, Jem, than meself!” “ Hould aisy there, 
Pat. Don’t be afther callin’ names. Don’t I 
see its tail, and its swate airs plainer than the 
big red nose on yer face, bad luck to yez!” 
Contradiction succeeded contradiction until the 
dispute warmed into blows. Eyes were black- 
ened, heads broken, and noses bloodied before 
it occurred to them to take another look, and a 
long and puzzled look it was. In the battle 
they had occupied considerable ground, and 
described more than one circle, and now, won- 
derful to relate, the horse had changed to a 
mule, and the mule toa horse. Another battle 
was imminent, for both were as positive as be- 
fore, had not an amused bystander interfered, 
and by a little dextrous maneuvering convinced 
them that the board had a mule drawn on one 
side and a horse on the other. 

Jolin G. Saxe shows the many-sidedness of 
truth still more strikingly in some graceful 
verses : 

“It was six men of Hindostan 
To learning much inclined, 
Who went to see the clephant, 
Though all of them were blind. 
That each by observation 
Might satiefy his mind. 


“ The first approached the elephant, 
And happening to fall 
Against his broad and sturdy side, 
At once began to bawl— 
*O bless me !—but the elephant 
Is very like a wall.’ 


“ The second, feeling of the tusk, 
Cried ‘ Ho! what have we here 
So very round and smooth and sharp ? 
To me ‘tis mighty clear 
This wonder of an elephant 
Is very like a spear.’ 


“ The third approached the animal, 
And happening to take 
The squirming trank within his hands, 
Thus boldly up and spake, 
*I see,’ quoth he, ‘ the elephant 
Is very like a snake.’ 





“ Tho fourth reached out his eager hand 
And felt above the knee: 
* What most this wondrous beast is like 
Is mighty plain,’ quoth he ; 
* Tis clear enough the clephant 
Is very like a tree.’ 
“The fifth, who chanced to touch the ear, 
Said, ‘E’en the blindest man 
Can tell what this resembles most: 
Deny the fact who can, 
This marvel of an elephant 
Is very like a fan.’ 
“ The sixth no sooner had begun 
About the beast to grope, 
Than, seizing on the swinging tail, 
That fell within his scope, 
*I see,’ quoth he, ‘ the elephant 
Is very like a rope.’ 
“ And so these men of Hindostan 
Disputed loud and long, 
Each in his own opinion, 
Exceeding stiff and strong 
Though each was partly in the right, 
And partly in the wrong.” 


When the instinct of belief is uncontrolled 
it easily degenerates into superstition. Intel- 
lectual investigations, pushed without rever- 
ence, may reach the limit of pure atheism. 
The mind can not rest firmly in either conclu- 
sion. Superstition, which in a Christian coun- 
try takes the form of attributing events to the 
will of God, regardless of physical causes, never 
retains dominion over any man who keeps his 
eyes open, and is not afraid to reason on what 
passes before them. When atheism, on the 
other hand, has discovered laws, and parades 
them before us with triumphant exultation, 
there is: no need to be greatly disturbed, for a 
mightier question comes behind, What is the 
origin and adjustment of law ? 

This question, though far from easy, is very 


important, and in answering it we at once lock 


bayonets with every materialist in the world, 
expecting neither to give nor take quarter. 
What is law? Law is the uniform mode in 
which Divine power operates—its origin, God's 
will; its adjustment, His wisdom. On this 
answer, we throw down the gage of battle 
to all opposing parties. We will very cheer- 
fully help the materialist to chastise all super- 
stitious persons who think a law can ever be 
evaded, suspended, or repealed. But before 


proceeding to that business we must settle a 
point with him, and make ourselves clearly 
understood. 

When we discover a law, according to this 
view, we have simply found the manner in 
which God, under similar circumstances, al- 
ways acts. His will rests on every particle of 
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matter, giving it justsuch properties and powers 
as he desires, but does not govern it one way 
to-day and another to-morrow. What He has 
once done we may be sure he will do again 
under identical conditions, and thus continue 
as long as the world stands. For example, all 
particles of matter draw toward each other 
with a certain regulated force upon each atom, 
which, for the sake of a name, is called grav- 
itation, but is simply God’s power meted out 
in boundaries over which he might but will 
not pass. This is a supplement, not a contra- 
diction to science. It finds the cause of law 
in the prevision of an all-wise Creator, who 
had certain purposes before him in the act of 
creation, and adapted all his means to them. 
After the manner of good old John Bunyan, 
we now summon Mr. Atheist to the bar asa 
witness, and examine him concerning his 
knowledge of the origin of law. “My dear 
sir, do you know of any other hypothesis than 
that just sketched?” “ Yes, sir; I do.” 
“Well, what is it?” “Why, it is what I 
myself hold, and is the only philosophical one.” 
“ Of course. Describe it.” “It is the scheme 
of eternal necessity. Everything is as it is, 
because it could be no other way.” “ That’s 
satisfactory. But you see no ordering of laws, 
no indications of purpose?” “None at all. 
Inherent qualities work out inevitable results. 
Where the qualities came from nobody knows, 
except that they have always been as they 
now are.” “Why, this is only changing 
names. Instead of law, you now say ‘inherent 
quality.’ But it will not do; for all we can 
learn of nature indicates intelligence, which 
neither laws nor qualities in themselves can 
have. For instance, it is a quality of bodies 
to expand with heat and contract with cold. 
Tyndall shows how this result is attained by 
the motion of their particles. Heat, a rapid 
vibration of atoms, counteracts their atirac- 
tion in a greater or less degree, and separates 
them more widely—causes them to expand. 
Cold reverses the process. But if water fol- 
lowed this rule in freezing, the world would 
be uninhabitable, for ice would then be heavier 
than water, and by sinking in all river beds, 
lakes, and seas, where it would remain un- 
thawed, would soon fill up all depressions and 
deluge the whole surface of the land. But, as 
if on purpose to prewent such a calamity, 
water follows the law only until it comes 
within seven degrees of the freezing-point, and 
then, turning right around, begins to expand 
until ice is formed lighter than the fluid, when, 
the danger being passed, it returns to the com- 





mon rule. No other substance, so far as 
known, except one unimportant metal, acts in 
this way. It is no suspension of law, but the 
ordering of a new law for water and bismuth 
just at the right point to prevent disastrous 
consequences. There are ten thousand in- 
stances of similar beneficent adjustments. 
Does it look like the work of necessity or of 
God ?” 

But we can trace power directly to its origin 
in one case only. Shall we find that to be 
necessity or spirit? In all the voluntary move- 
ments of our bodies mind controls matter. 
When my arm moves, it is not because of ne- 
cessary qualities of motion inhering in its 
particles, but because of the determination of 
my will. A thought of the mind may, through 
the agency of the muscles, counteract a law of 
nature. We only contend that God, who gave 
this power to man, has a similar, but more 
pervasive and unlimited mastery of His uni- 
verse. He puts forth His own native force as 
a living, changeless power, in the ten thou- 
sand various ways we Call laws, for the accom- 
plishment of intelligent purposes. If God’s 
will thus embraces the universe, we need no 
other explanation of the constant, restless 
power underlying the whole of its wonderful 
structure. 

But here comes an objection from another 
quarter. “ What is the reason, if laws are sim- 
ply forms of God’s will, that they are so stiff 
and inflexible? Why are His relations to the 
world cast into such stereotyped molds ? 
When He sees that a certain law gives pain, 
or is the occasion of evil, why not suspend it, 
which, on this supposition, would be as easy 
as to continue it?” “There is danger, if we 
are not very careful, that the answer to this 
will get us into the foggy land of metsrnysics. 
But an explanation may be hinted. Suppose 
you were in partnership in the execution of 
some delicate and complicated work, with a 
great and powerful—we’ll not say giant or de- 
mon, for these have gone out of fashion—steam 
engine. As long as your partner confined 
himself to his own share of the business, and 
moved his ponderous beams and swift wheels 
with unvarying regularity, your skill, intelli- 
gence, and delicacy of torch could produce 
their proper effect, and toxether you would 
get on famously. But if he began to show 
signs of irregularity, or of wishing to get out 
of his grooves for any purpose whatever, you 
would become sensible of a strong desire to 
quit the business very abruptly, feeling some- 
thing like a certain prudent soldier in a ho* 
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engagement, that presence of mind might be a 
good thing, but absence of body was decidedly 
better! Some time ago mother earth gave a 
slight shake—a mere quiver; but the whole 
country was in an uproar! Men fear nothing 
from the revolution of the earth around the 
sun on its own axis, or for the rise and fall of 
the tide; but another kind of motion, irregular 
and unexpected, is utterly confounding. 

The principle here involved is, that finite 
beings can only work with an infinite one, or 
indeed exist at all, when He limits his strength 
by positive and unvarying rules. The pon- 
derous system of nature, moved by His hand, 
is the life-basis of innumerable creatures, some 
of whom would be swallowed up at every turn 
by the overwhelming operations of God, if 





these operations were not perfectly regular 
and capable of being understood and provided 
for. God works so calmly and steadily that 
the activity of the feeblest being can be sup- 
plemented to his without jar or conflict. For 
their sake, so far as appears, He has made the 
universe an unvarying machine, controlled by 
laws as unchangeable as himself, because the 
expression of his will in the best possible form. 
Settled by foreknowledge and infinite wisdom 
they are absolutely immutable. They deal 
alike with just and unjust, send pain and woe 
as inflexibly as joy and delight. A missionary 
sleeping on a malarious coast takes the fever 
as quickly as a slave-trader, and even if the 
whole Christian world prays for his recovery, 
the disease runs its regular course. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE CITY OF PEACE. 


BY MRS. HELEN A. MANVILLE. 


Wnuen the tears of this life are all over, dear friend, 
And its turmoils forever shall cease, 

When up the bright stairway our feet shall ascend 
To the city whose name evermore shall be Peace, 


Who will miss us, I wonder, from out the glad throng 
Of the minstrels who come, and the minstrels whe go? 

Who will miss us, and, missing, will long for the song 
We sang of an even long summers ago? 


We know not; we know only this at the best, 
We shall leave all our griefs in this valley of tears, 





In the evergreen pastures of Life we shall rest, [years. 
While the shuttle of Time throws the thread of the 


The grave, the dark grave, has no terrors for me, 
For Hope has embroidered the funeral pall ; 

The hands calmly folded, the sleep that we see, 
The eyes closed to beauty, the ears deaf to call,— 


I, never in thinking of those gone before, 

In my heart can bewail such mute symbols as these, 
For they give to the sleeper the key to the door 

That leads to the city—the city of Peace. 


—__+0o—___—_- 


SPIRITUAL PRESENCE. 
IS THE SPIRITUAL COGNIZABLE BY THE MATERIAL? 


“ How sweet it were, if without feeble fright, 

Or dying of the dreadful, beauteous sight, 

An angel came to us, and we could bear 

To see him issue from the silent air 

At evening in our room,.and bend on ours 

His divine eyes, and bring us from his bowers 

News of dear friends, and children who have never 

Been dead indeed—as we shall know forever.” 

HE question of intercourse with the world 

of spirits has come to be debatable ground 
in this last part of the nineteenth century; not 
because of a lack of proof of it, both in the 
Divine Word or in the experience of Christians 
of all ages, but on account of the hardness of 
our hearts, which have looked only to worldly 
gain and elevation, and have stifled our aspira- 
tions heavenward. We have turned the head 
downward and the feet up, till our eyes can 
not bear the divine rays that would penetrate 
the darkness; and seeing no light in this posi- 
tion, we have said there isnone. When friends 





more interior in their lives than ourselves have 
come to us with the records of their experience, 
we have turned away, with, “ Pshaw! you are 
growing visionary and superstitious.” 

Another error into which we have fallen 
with reference to spiritual communications is, 
that we have looked for spiritual evidence in a 
natural way; we have listened for concussions 
of the natural atmosphere upon natural sub- 
stances, thereby producing sounds that may 
be heard with our natural ears, when we 
should know that the spiritual forces are above 
the reach of the natural or bodily senses. It is 
a spiritual law that the spirit flows down into 
the bodily organs and gcts through them upon 
natural things; but the natural never yet has 
been able to flow buck or upward to spirit. 
We can not reach out a natural hand and feel 
and grasp a spiritual substance, and so it is of 
all the other bodily or natural senses; the nat- 
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ural ear never heard a spiritual sound, neither 
has the natural eye seen a spiritual form or 
shape. A forgetfulness of this law, or a want 
of knowledge of it, has been the source of many 
terrors to timid, nervous persons with refer- 
ence to what is termed ghost-seeing. 

The quotation at the commencement of this 
article, though pleasing in its construction, and 
ending with the shadow of a beautiful truth, 
that our dead “have never yet been dead in- 
deed,” is yet based upon this error. In “Ben 
Adhem’s Dream,” it is said “exceeding peace 
had made Ben Adhem bold” enough to speak 
to thé angel he saw; when if he had his spir- 
itual sight opened, through which alone he 
could have seen him, he would have required 
no more courage to speak to him than he would 
to speak to any man quietly writing in his 
room. Do we not speak to friends deceased or 
not in our dreams? and are we frightened by 
their appearance any more than we are when 
in our-normal or natural condition we speak to 
friends about us? The sense of terror and 
fright we have, with reference to spirits and 
angels, is from an idea of their state of life and 
our own clashing, and a semi-consciousness of 
being the weaker party ; but sink the difference 
of state, suspend or depress the activities of our 
natural condition by sleep, by sickness, by grief, 
or by extreme fasting, and we meet on the 
same plane and know no fear. Who ever 
heard a person telling what is called a ghost 
story who showed symptoms of fear? and if a 
listener asked, “ Were you not frightened? I 
should have been,” the reply in such a case in- 
variably is, “ Oh, no, I never thought of fear at 
the time.” Aside from such tales, whether 
real or fabrications; there are very few persons 
without some spiritual heirloom, some treas- 
ured final words of departing friends, which 
confirm this law. Let me cite a few that have 
come within the circle of my own friends, noth- 
ing doubting that readers from the store-rooms 
of theirown memories may bring forth some 
fragmentary treasures sufficient to trim the 
garment we are endeavoring to make up. 

In M——, Mass., Mrs. W., an intelligent 
Christian woman, who had buried two infant 
children, was drawing near her death, in what 
is provincially called a “decline.” She lay as 
if fluttering between the two worlds for a num- 
ber of days; on one of them, her husband 
going in from his business at noon, proceeded 
at once to her bedside, and found her alone. 
Becoming conscious of his presence, she said, 
“Thomas, have you been in the room long?” 
“No, my dear, I have just come in. Why do 





you ask?” “ Because a man was standing by 
the bed.” Knowing that no one had been in, 
and thinking perhaps her spiritual sight was 
opened, he asked, “ Did he speak to you?” 
“Yes, he repeated these words, ‘ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
Conscious that her life had been eminentiy pure 
and good, and that she stated the fact precisely 
as she would had one of her friends been in the 
room and spoken to her, Mr. W. firmly believed 
that her interior senses were opening to the 
world of spirits; and this faith was confirmed 
a few hours after when in the moment of death 
she reached out her hands with an expression 
of pleasure and said,“Oh, my beloved, my 
sweet little babies!” The expression must 
have referred to her children in the world of 
spirits, as those she was leaving were nearly 
grown, 

In I—, the same county and State, an aged 
couple were living upon their own homestead, 
with an only son and his wife, who had no 
children. They were accustomed to sit and 
croon to each other upon one side of the large 
old-fashioned fireplace, while the daughter-in- 
law did the cooking and work upon the other. 
The mother died first. A house is always 
lonely after a death, until we grow accustomed 
to the silence and vacancy. It was oppress- 
ively so to the daughter-in-law when her hus- 
band was away oh business, as the farm was 
far from town and joined a large swamp, and 
the father seemed to have less and less hold on 
life after his wife’s death, and would sit talking 
as if he were still addressing his wife. 

Mrs. D., the lady, would have been glad not 
to hear his talk, and would say, “ Why, sir, who 
are you talking to?” Why, to your mother, 
Sala.” “But mother is dead.” “ No, Sala, she 
isn’t; don’t you see her sitting here by the side 
of me?” And she could not persuade him to 
the contrary. 

Does it not appear evident that his natural 
powers and senses were in part suspended by 
extreme age, and hence his spiritual ones were 
partly opened, and that the beloved wife who 
had been so long beside him in her natural 
state was still so as to her spirit, soothing him, 
as age requires to be soothed, even as she had 
ministered to him in life. In fact, does it seem 
possible that there could be any difference of 
state between two loving hearts who had jour- 
neyed together through a long life as would 
forbid spiritual presence? 

In the same town a maiden aunt of the writer 
was passing away in a state of serenity and 
peace, so much so, that the neighbors were 
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almost ready to congratulate rather than to 
condole with the family. A day or two before 
her departure, while trying to give a friend a 
description of a heavenly view, she said, “ Oh, 
the lambs! the lambs!” Some of her listeners 
thought it strange that she spoke of seeing 
lambs; but are not the domestic animals sym- 
bols or emblems of Christian virtues and graces? 
and what is more abundantly used as a figure 
throughout the Divine Word than the flock and 
shepherd? To the mind of the writer, when 
her dying words have been repeated, it has 
seemed that lambs in some measure must have 
represented the innocence and consequent se- 
renity of state in which she was; and hence 
those who approached to receive and welcome 
her into the world of spirits were accompanied 
by lambs. Do we not derive the sentiment 


* which leads us to use the lamb as the emblem 


of innocence, from heavenly intuitions ? 

Again, ‘a widow, an acquaintance of the 
writer’s family, came over from England with 
several daughters and one son, the more easily 
to make a home for them. It was through 
much toil and hardship she succeeded, until 
the son, the youngest, had reached his major- 
ity, when he was stricken with fever and died. 
She became inconsolable, and for a long time, 
though restraining herself before her family 
and strangers, her grief would burst out afresh 
as soon as she was alone. One day, after all 
had left the dining-room, she leaned upon the 
table and burst into a paroxysm of tears, when 
she heard the word, “ Mother,” in the voice of 
her son. Lifting her hand from her eyes, she 
turned to where the sound seemed to be, and 
saw him. He added, “ Mother, I can not rest 
while you grieve so,” and vanished. Now, we 
know that it was utterly impossible for his 
bodily presence to have been there, or that 
words by a natural voice could be uttered with- 
out a bodily presence; but it was possible that 
her spiritual senses of seeing and hearing were 
opened, and that the vanishing of which she 
spoke was merely the sudden closing of the 
interior sight that seemed at the time to see 
through the natural organs. 

In W——-, Eastern Ohio, recently, a lady of 
considerable talent in literature was dying; 
her sisters, residents of Long Island, N. Y., ar- 
rived one after another to take a final leave of 
one most tenderly beloved. She was saying to 
them, “ How pleasant it is to have you aZ with 
me!” when she quickly added, as if the scene 
had instantly come in view, “Oh, I see pa and 
ma!” and a moment afterward, “ but they can 
not speak, as I have not yet been withdrawn.” 





This last remark seems in consonance with the 
text so often met in the records of the death of 
the patriarchs, “They were gathered to their 
fathers,” and that Mrs. W. was about to go 
into the company of her deceased parents; but 
that they could not speak until she was with- 
drawn from the body favors the idea that only 
a part of the spiritual organs were opened, and 
“ The silence, awful sweet and calm, 
They have no power to break, 


For mortal words are not for them 
To utter or partake,” 


as Mrs. Stowe has said, is in consonance with 
this idea. 

The following little waif has been told the 
writer while penning this article ; it is given as 
it floats. Recently, in South Brooklyn, N. Y., 
an infant, too young to form words or even 
syllables, was dying; suddenly it looked up- 
ward and stretched its hands forward, and 
with delight uttered its only expression, “ Goo,” 
and expired. May we not suppose that there 
was an opening of its spiritual sight to some 
beautiful scene, causing a gush of pleasure into 
its infantile mind? Those who are familiar 
with Sunday-school literature know that such 
intromission into the minds of dying children 
is not very uncommon. 

In the following case it appears evident that 
discernment of spiritual states is at times con- 
sequent upon a certain weakness of the mate- 
rial or corporeal senses. An aged mother, 
well on to the nineties, whose mind had so 
failed by a paralyzed body that her children 
had ceased to make efforts to explain family 
occurrences, would persist that a daughter-in- 
law, with her infant son, was standing at the 
outside door waiting for admittance to see her 
husband, who was for the time being with the 
mother, lifting and otherwise assisting her. 
Repeatedly would her attendants make a feint 
of opening the door to pacify her, and to assure 
her that there was no one there, but to no pur- 
pose; she would call out to the little grandson 
to come in to grandma, in the endearing tones 
of motherly tenderness. The writer is as- 
sured that at the time of the evening when the 
persuasion appeared to fasten itself upon the 
grandmother’s mind, the daughter-in-law was 
frequently talking to her little son about papa, 
and trying to impress upon his mind the place 
where he was, with his grandmother; and that 
the particular side-door which the grandmother 
designated was the one by which they had 
always approached, either naturally or men- 
tally. Does it not appear evident that there 
was a convergence of their minds to the place? 
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and that the grandmother had some perception 
of the mental or spiritual state of the mother 
and child? 

Those who do not favor the idea that the 
world of spirits encompasses the natural world, 
pronounce these things vagaries of the imagin- 
ation, imbecilities of age, and wanderings of 
mind in the dying. We ask such, where, upon 
what plane these wanderings are made? and 
who guides the steps so accurately taken that 
they agree with all dying testimony in all ages 
and nations? It is told of a dying Greenlander 
that said, “The angels are coming to bear my 





soul away. Gently, oh, gently! that I, a poor 
heathen, may be able to follow you.” But 
allowing the negative, what do these vagaries, 
imbecilities, and wanderings show, if they do 
not teach us that there is a system of organs 
interior to our natural ones, subservient to our 
use in that land of the souls to which it with- 
draws on the dissolution of the body ? and as 
laws are sometimes uncovered to our view 
through disorder in those laws, may we not 
discover something of the laws of spiritual 
science by these glimmerings ? 
E. G. D. POWELL. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bilsa 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 





THE BEGGAR AND THE BANKER. 
WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE ? 


“ CYTAND out of my way!” said a rough, 

surly voice, under my window one day, 
as I sat musing over the bustling scenes below 
me, at my lodgings in Chestnut Street. 

“Your honor will please to recollect,” re- 
plied a sharp and somewhat indignant voice 
—“ your honor will please to recollect that I 
am a beggar, and have as much right to the 
road as yourself.” 

“And I’m a banker,” was retorted still 
more gruffly and angrily. 

Amused at this strange dialogue, I leaned 
over the case, and beheld a couple of citizens 
in the position which a pugilist would prob- 
ably denominate squared, their countenances 
somewhat menacing, and their persons pre- 
senting a contrast at once ludicrous and in- 
structive. The one was a purse-proud, lordly- 
mannered man—appareled in silk, and pro- 
tecting a carcass of nearly the circumference 
of a hogshead ; and the other a ragged and 
dirty, but equally impudent and self-import- 
ant personage; and from a comparison of 
their countenances, it would have puzzled the 
most profound M.D. to determine which of 
their rotundities was best stored habitually 
with good victuals and drink. 

Upon a close observation, however, of the 
countenance of the banker, I discovered al- 
most as soon as my eye fell upon it, a line 





bespeaking humor and awakened ctriosity, 
as he stood fixed and eying his antagonist ; 
and this became more clear and conspicuous 
when he lowered his tone and asked, “ How 
will you make that ‘right’ appear?” 

“How ?” said the beggar; “ why, listen a 
moment, and I’ll teach you; in the first place, 
do you take notice that God has given me a 
soul and body just as good for all the purposes 
of thinking, eating, drinking, and taking my 
pleasures, as He has you—and then you may 
remember Dives and Lazarus just as we pass. 
Then, again, it is a free country, and here too 
we are on an equality—for you must know, 
that here, even a beggar’s dog may look a 
gentleman in the face with as much indiffer- 
ence as he would a brother. I and you have 
the same common Master, are equally free ; 
live equally easy ; and are both traveling the 
same journey, bound to the same place, and 
both have to die and be buried in the end.” 

“ But,” interrupted the banker, “do you 
pretend there is then no difference between a 
beggar and a banker?” 

“ Not in the least,” rejoined the other, with 
the utmost readiness; “ not in the least as to 
essentials, You swagger and drink wine, in 
company of your own choosing,—I swagger 
and drink beer, which I like better than your 
wine, in company that I like better than your 
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company. You make thousands a day per- 
haps; I make a shilling perhaps; if you are 
contented, I am; we are equally happy at 
night. You dress in new clothes; I am just 
as comfortable in old ones, and have no 
trouble in keeping them from soiling; if I 
have less property than you, I have less to 
care about; if fewer friends, I have less 
friendship to lose; and if I do not make as 
great a figure in the world, I make as great a 
shadow on the pavement; I am as great as 
you. Besides, my word for it, I have fewer 
enemies; meet with fewer losses; carry as 
light a heart, and sing as many songs as the 
best of you.” 

“ And then,” said the banker, who had all 
along tried to slip a word in edgeways, “ is 
the contempt of the world nothing ?” 

“The envy of the world is as bad as its 
contempt; you have, perhaps, the one, and I 
a share of the other. We are matched there, 
too. And besides, the world deals in this 
matter equally unjust with us both. You 
and I dive by our wits, instead of living by 
our industry ; and the only difference between 
us in this particular worth naming is, that 
it costs society more to maintain you than it 
does me—I am content with a little, you want 
a great deal. Neither of us raise grain or po- 
tatoes, or weave cloth, or manufacture any- 
thing useful; we therefore add nothing to 
the common stock; we are only consumers ; 





and if the world judged with strict imparti- 
ality, therefore, it seems to me I would be 
pronounced the cleverest fellow.” 

Some passers-by here interrupted the con- 
versation. The disputants separated, appar- 
ently good friends; and I drew in my head, 
ejaculating somewhat in the manner of Alex- 
ander in the play—is there then no difference 
between a beggar and a banker? 

But several years have since passed away ; 
and now both these individuals have paid 
the last debt of nature. They died as they 
had lived, the one a banker and the other a 
beggar. I examined both their graves, when 
I next visited the city.. They were of similar 
length and breadth; the grass grew equally 
green above each; and the sun looked down 
as pleasantly on the one as on the other. No 
honors, pleasures, or delights clustered round 
the grave of the rich man. No finger of 
scorn was pointed to that of the poor man. 
They were both equally deserted, lonely, and 
forgotten! I thought, too, of the destinies 
to which they have passed ; and of that state 
in which temporal distinctions existed not ; 
temporal honors are regarded not; where 
pride and all the circumstances which sur- 
round this life never find admittance. Then 
the distinctions of time appeared indeed as 
an atom inthe sunbeam compared with those 
which are made in that changeless state to 
which they both had passed.—Hachange. 
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MISS KATE 


HE is a lady of medium height, and 

is solid, compact, and symmetrical in 
organization. In complexion she is a 
blonde, with clear, fine, peachy skin and 
a blue gray eye, very expressive and 
magnetic. The indications are, that she 
comes of a stock at once healthy, endur- 
ing, and long lived. She possesses al- 
most exhaustless vitality, and an exuber- 
ance of mental vivacity. With her, the 
lamp of life is well supplied, and may be 
kept almost constantly burning, without 
apparent diminution. Her recuperative 
powers are, indeed, very remarkable. 
But what of her head, her‘face, and her 





STANTON. 


character? There is an excellent pro- 
portion, both as to quality and quantity, 
throughout. She is like a yacht, well 
built, well rigged, and trim. There is 
brain enough, but she is not top-heavy. 
The features are prominent, not flat, in- 
dicating unusual activity and develop 
ment. Nose, cheek, mouth, and chin are 
all cleanly cut, nicely chiseled, and hand- 
somely modeled. Her head is long ra- 
ther than broad, and is more fully devel- 
oped in the perceptives, crown, and ex- 
ecutive organs than in those which in- 
cline one to meekness, humility, and sub- 
mission. Her inclinations and capabili- 
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ties qualify her for literature, teaching, 
speaking, or for public life rather than 
for the quiet retirement of domestic life. 
In medicine, surgery, law, or legislation 
she would be “quite at home.” There 
is no lack of affection,—indeed, the en- 
tire back-head is large, and this may be 
seen in the lips and chin; but her spirit 
of self-helpfulness, love of liberty, and 
sense of independence disincline her to 
submit to the restraints and duties of a 


ar 














strictly domestic life. She can, however, 
adapt herself to circumstances, and, if 
need be, live on the wing; become a pi- 
oneer; practice a profession, or grace 
the nursery, the kitchen, or the drawing- 
room, She has great versatility, and is 
racy, bright, and smart. 

The Labor Convention at the Cooper In- 
stitute, which was held last spring in the 
midst of those many anniversaries which 
have become, so to speak, “ perennial,” and 
closely associated with our American civili- 
zation, brought forward a new and enthusi- 











astic spirit in the person of Miss Kate Stan- 
ton. She showed herself a brilliant, daring 
young speaker,—daring in this, that she in- 
vades new realms of thoughts, sees some- 
thing beyond woman suffrage merely, and 
appreciates the relation of the social ques- 
tions now agitated to the necessary recon- 
struction of society on a broader bas‘s, and 
the securing for it of a truer, more harmoni- 
ous, and perfect foundation. 

Miss Stanton was born in Charlestown, 
R. L., within sight of the ocean. Doubtless 
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her early and intimate associations with the 
mighty flood had no little influence in mold- 
ing her character. Her mother dying when 
she was very young, a grandmother took 
charge of her and her one sister and three 
brothers. This grandmother regarded girls 
as equal in privilege with boys,—thought 
what was good for one was good for the 
other. They played and worked together in 
the open air, and thus built up fine physiques. 
At school they pursued the same studies, and 
knew no intellectual differences. 

When she had arrived at the age of six- 
teen, Kate commenced to teach school, and 
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devoted much of her time to the study 
of the classics and the higher branches of 
mathematics. She showed no little ability 
as a teacher, and won her way into notice as 
such. Opportunity offering, she took a good 
position in Dr. Van Norman’s school, New 
York, where she soon became a favorite. 
Subsequently she went abroad with her eld- 
est brother, and traveled on the Continent, 
where her busy eyes and ears collected no 
small amount of valuable information. After 
a little more than a year’s absence, her bro- 
ther’s professional duties called him home, 
but Miss Stanton remained. She traveled 
through Holland and Germany alone, visiting 
galleries of art, making-herself familiar with 
the people, perfecting her knowledge of Ger- 
man and French, and enriching her memory 
and life with clear and copious draughts 
from the fountain of human nature. After 
spending three years in this manner she re- 
turned home and entered again upon the 
work of teaching. She found she had out- 
grown that sphere of action; she needed a 
broader, fuller life, and returned to her na- 
tive State to find it in the study of the law. 
Here unexpected obstacles met her; but, 
nothing daunted, she took the position of 
Bar librarian, where she has law copying in 
abundance to do, and the most valuable 
works on jurisprudence at hand, in the read- 
ing of which her yearning mind finds much 
profitable employment. Her active tempera- 
ment, however, has not permitted her to find 
contentment within the domain of law alone, 
—she must make some efforts for humanity, so 
she has entered heartily into the temperance 
cause, becoming associate editor with Mrs. 
Paulina Wright Davis, of the New World, 
published in Providence. This paper is de- 
voted to the advocacy of temperance, equal 
rights, and the elevation of the race, and 
bids fair to rival some its elder sisters. As 
associate editor Miss Stanton has proved ear- 
nest, faithful, and efficient. On the platform 
she exhibits a sprightliness and a dash which 
favorably impress the hearer; and at the 
same time she presents her thoughts in a con- 
densed and generalized form, suggesting ra- 
ther than elaborating ideas, Her voice is 
rich,clear, and well trained ; her pronunciation 
is admirable ; and the shade of natural diffi- 
dence diffused through her oratory contrib- 





utes to render her quite fascinating. After 
an hour’s talk with her one feels really re- 
freshed. There is not one particle of mawk- 
ish prudery about her, yet, refined in every 
respect, she is natural, free, and thoroughly 
democratic. 

We understand that she contemplates en- 
tering the lecture field, and has enrolled her 
name on the record of the American Literary 
Bureau. It has been also suggested to us 
that she may lecture on the subject of “ Whom 
to Marry,” a certainly taking topic; and if 
treated with skill and delicacy, yet in the 
bold and free manner which one who has 
once seen and heard her talk would expect, 
it will procure the favorable consideration 
of the lecture-hearing public. 


——_+0e—__. 
A PICTURE IN TWO LIGHTS. 
BY BERTHA H. ELLSWORTH. 


Taree cherub children on their way 

To school I met one summer day ; 
With sweet infantine grace 

Did they their rustic garments wear ; 

In careless beauty waved the hair 
*Round each seraphic face. 


With sportive talk, pretended pout, 

With childish race and happy shout, 
They wended on their way. 

Upon the flower-strewn path I turned, 

For lovingly my full heart yearned 
To watch them in their play. 


They loitered in the sunny beam, 
And watched the fishes in the stream, 
And chased the butterflies ; 
And thus as Time's wings onward flew, 
Their goal, the school-house, came in view,— 
To it I turned my eyes. 


Grace peeped from ont its rustic lines, 

Nestled ’mid trees and flowers and vines, 
A very Eden bower; 

But here no serpent could invade 

Where this most happy teacher swayed 
Her loving, peaceful power. 


With children sweet around her kneo, 

How purely bright her hours must be 
With these surroundings fair! 

A bleseed lot without alloy 

To witness these fair children’s joy, 
Their little griefs to share. 


Bnt here my poet license stops ; 
To other guise my subject drops $ 
Descending from my flight, 
Where fancy leads plain facts astray, 
T'll tell the events of that day 
In anpoetic light. 


As I, with romance-seeking mind, 
Walked out one sunny morn to find - 
A subject for my rhyme, 
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I met three dirty, ragged boys, 
With dog’s-eared books and schoolboy toys, 
(Poor show for the sublime). 


Three battered dinner-pails they bore ; 

Mud shoes the only ones they wore ; 
But sweet their faces were ; 

For, undisturbed from ear to ear, 

Molasses epread a luscious smear ; 
Guiltless of comb, their hair. 


So bright an auburn, that "twas red, 

Bristled the locks upon one’s head. 
Imagine with what grace 

Did his most brilliant tresees twine— 

Like quills upon the porcupine— 
Around his dirty face. 


They bounded up, the noisy brood ! 

With deafening yells and stares as rude ; 
Then stopped to see me pass. 

Then as a backward look I chanced, 

The one whose charms his hair enhanced, 
Picked something from the grass ; 


Then quickly ran beyond my call, 

Keeping my penknife, whose chance fall 
Caused me to thus pursue 

Those innocents, though truth most stern 

Declares they swore and fought in turn, 
As if accustomed to. 


And thus we to the school-house came ; 
Of rustic it deserved the name, 
Though rusty is but truth. 
This temple of the A B C’s, 
Log built between two ragged trees, 
Received each hopefal youth. 


Near by two sickly bean vines grew ; 
Admiring them for daring to, 
I rapped upon the door: 
The teacher soon, with clouded brow, 
And in her hand a stout beech bough, 
My lost knife did restore. 
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DIRTY CHILDREN. 





E have often heard it said that dirt 

must be healthy, because the smutty 
little urchins that live in hovels, paddle in 
the gutter, and roll in the dirt are healthy; 
while the carefully trained child, sheltered 
from the sun and kept with immaculate 
cleanliness, is pale, thin, and puny. The 
children of the rich and poor are thus con- 
trasted, and it is supposed that cleanliness 
kills the one and dirt invigorates the other. 
We fancy that there are two prime reasons 
for this difference. The paleness and pov- 
erty of constitution sometimes exhibited by 
the children of the rich do not come from 
the cleanliness of their food and clothing, 
the excellence of their bed and home; these 
are all favorable to the highest order of 





health. But there are other causes for their 
paleness and the puny appearance. The 
parents may have indulged in the use of 
highly seasoned food—may have kept bad 
hours and lived in an atmosphere of nerve- 
shattering excitement. Perhaps the mother 


. laced tightly ; perhaps she was too “ stylish” to 


nurse her own children; and perhaps it-were 
better for the poor things that they could 
have honest cow’s milk than to draw nour- 
ishment from a nervous, excitable mother, 
living in abnormal relations to life in nearly 
every respect. Hired nurses may be employed 
who are not interested in making the chil- 
dren’s lives happy—only to keep them quiet 
—and probably use Somebody's Soothing 
Syrup, the greatest curse ever inflicted upon 
juvenile humanity by arrant quackery, as it 
is made up of laudanum and other stupefy- 
ing drugs which no human being should 
take. When a child is old enough to eat, 
instead of taking a brown crust that is 


' healthful in itself and requires mastication, 


it has put into its hand sponge cake, which 
is enough to demoralize the health of a 
stone-breaker. Then the puny little pet, if 
on very pleasant days he is taken out at all, 
is be-wagoned and be-parasoled on the shady 
side of the street, and does not get a good 
chance at the sun and air. The poor man’s 
child, on the other hand, eats plain food, and 
is not overfed, Its parents are hard workers, 
the father breaking stone or carrying the 
hod, and the mother helping to eke out sup- 
port for the six or eight children by taking 
in washing. Both are sturdy and hardy, 
and though they sometimes may be foolish 
enough to drink whisky, they are not able 
to indulge continuously in dissipation of any 
sort. Their children have round faces and 
round limbs, with a dimple at the joints, 
with thick round feet, and thick red lips, 
and curly hair, and laughing eyes. To be 
sure, they tumble in the dirt, but the dirt 
does them no good. They are not haunted 
every hour by sharp rebukes for getting into 
the dirt or tearing their ‘clothes. Their 
clothes are none too clean to begin with, 
and they wallow, and flounder, and squabble, 
and rejoice; they live in the sun and air, 
and in spite of the dirt, their plain food 
and their roystering life, their exercise, the 
atmosphere and sunshine—kindly rature’s 
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best nurses—keep them hearty and healthy. 
While the rich have a hard time in raising 
two half-built human beings, the laborer, 
who may do the drudgery for the garden and 
stable of the rich man will raise eight or ten 
square-shouldered and rosy children. The 
children of the poor should be kept more 
cleanly, doubtless. Good soft water and 
soap are no foes to health. 

In a country like this, where property is 
not entailed, the children of the rich are 
likely to become extravagant, and spend 
what their fathers or grandfathers earned, 
and soon go back to the soil. They then 
touch bottom, are compelled to be indus- 
trious, and for a generation or two we have 
healthy, thriving, earnest people. If Agur’s 
prayer, “‘ Give me neither poverty nor riches,” 
could be answered in respect to all, it would 
be a great benefit to the rich, and we are 
satisfied the poor would not complain of it. 

+04 


MARRIAGE. 


N these days of progress and reform it be- 

hooves us to consider well that we do not 
advance too rapidly. Much is said at present 
about the strictness of our marriage laws; and 
some of those who wish them to be made less 
binding than they are, have spoken and written 
so sensibly and feelingly on this subject, that 
our first impression is they must be right. In 
many instances, where the happiness of the 
two married individuals alone is considered, 
they are right; but marriage is the root of our 
social relations, on which our State govern- 
ment depends in a great degree, and the sub- 
ject at once assumes so great a magnitude that 
we begin to realize that we must not form our 
opinions too readily from individual instances, 
but must look at the.subject from every stand- 
point—take in all results which have ever 
grown out of or can grow out of divorce, be- 
fore we dare to take a decided stand for or 
against it. 

We are always glad to hear or read advice 
to people in regard to forming marriage rela- 
tions. Too much that is judicious can not be said 
or written on the subject, and when we once 
begin to talk of the marriage tie being broken, 
we ought to realize the sacred ground on which 
we are treading. Although we are aware that 
many are married who apparently ought not 
to have been, yet it seems to us that the at- 
tempt to put the power of separating them into 
the hands of man would be similar to that of 





instituting a practice of putting to death all 
infants born in unfavorable circumstances. 
We might truthfully reason that children born 
of low, ignorant parents, and reared in poverty 
and crime, would not only be wretched them- 
selves in this world, but, as no man can sin 
without injuring others, would cause others 
to do wrong, who, but for their influence, 
would have made better men and women; 
consequently, why not end their misery and 
prevent their future evil course by freeing the 
soul from its prison while pure and unstained ? 
What intelligent man would not hold up his 
hands in holy horror at the bare mention of 
such a practice? Still, he would be obliged to 
admit that there are many, yes, very many, 
for whom it would have been better had they 
died in infancy, Good sometimes springs from 
sources where we least expect it. Minds have 
expanded; souls have grown out of their own 
narrow limits and become grand and noble, 
and strong and mighty intellects have been 
formed that would never have become thus 
had it not been for adverse circumstances. 
Things are sometimes working together for 
our highest good when to us everything seems 
directly the reverse, 

We are personally acquainted with a man 
and his wife who, intellectually, are as oppo- 
site as day and night. He was easily influ- 
enced; loved his own ease and comfort more 
than anything else; loved fun, never looking 
farther ahead than to-day, and caring for little 
besides the gratification of his propensities—in 
fact, seemed only a step beyond the brute. 
With her the intellectual qualities were pre- 
dominant. What she would have been had she 
been placed in different circumstances is not for 
us to say, but as it was, she found that if she and 
her little ones were kept from abject poverty, 
it must be mainly through her own exertions. 
She had but very little of the education to be 
obtained from books, and with her increasing 
family on one hand, and poverty on the other, 
it would seem that she was perfectly helpless; 
but she possessed a strong constitution, and a 
stronger will, to which the weaker one of her 
husband was brought into partial subjection. 
By her he was kept from the low company 
which he would have chosen. By her he was 
stimulated to more industrious habits than his 
own ease-loving disposition inclined him to 
adopt. By her the money that he earned was 
laid out to much better advantage than it would 
have been without her advice. If the reader 
imagine this was easily accomplished, he very 
much mistakes. Napoleon never planned his 
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battles with a keener foresight and greater care, 
and never displayed greater persistence, ener- 
gy, or courage during their progress, than this 
woman displayed while directing and execut- 
ing her conflicts with her husband. Many 
were the sleepless nights passed by her in try- 
ing to invent ways to bring about her desired 
ends. Many and bitter were her disappoint- 








pline which conflict with difficulties alone can 
give. Her noble gifts and acquirements have 
descended to her children, children of whom: 
any parent, however ambitious for them he 
may be, might well be proud. Possessing 
many qualities in common, yet each is gifted 
with a marked individuality. 

As we think of the pride and happiness with 
which this mother regards her chil- 


Yj . dren, we sometimes try to realize what 
jp sort of beings they would have been 





Littie Lviv. 


! 
ments. Oftentimes it seemed to her that she | 
must be overwhelmed by despair ; but thoughts | 
of her children would nerve her on again to 
renewed exertions. It would seem to many 
that under the circumstances physical com- 
forts would be the aim and boundary of her 
thoughts; but she proved it otherwise, for she 
willingly practiced many self-denials that her 
refined tastes might in a measure be gratified. 
A bed of flowers might always be seen at her 
door in summer, and in winter a few house- 
plants with their beauty and fragrance added 
much to the cheerfulness of her humble abode. 
Come what would, a little time every day was 
employed in useful reading, Such importance 
did she attach to each moment of her time, that 
she wisely concluded that she could not afford 
to read and then let what she had read be for- 
gotten, consequently she formed the habit of 
reading very carefully, and retaining what she 
read. She has been tried as in a furnace, and 
she came out purified. She has become what 





no one can become unless through that disci- 


had their father been united to a wom- 
4 an like himself. And may not what in 
Y this case we have always believed to 
be such a great wrong to the woman 
J, prove at last to be all for the best ? 
GREEN LEAVES. 
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LULU’S COMPLAINT. 


BY HESTER A. BENEDICT. 
I’sE a poor ‘ittle sorrowful baby, 
For B’idget is ‘way down stairs; 
My titten has statched my finder, 
And Dolly won't say her p’ayers. 


I hain’t seen my bootiful mamma 
Since ever so lon’ ado; 

An’ I ain’t her tunnin’est baby 
No londer, for B’idget said so. 


My ma’s dot anoder new baby ; 
Dod dived it—He did—yes'erday, 
An’ it kies, it kies, oh, so defful ! 
I wis’ He would tate it away. 
I don't want no “ sweet ‘ittle sister!" 
I want my dood mamma, I do; 
I want her to tiss me, an’ tigs me, 
An’ tall me her p’ecious Lulu! 
I dess my bid papa will b’in’ me 
A ‘ittle dood titten some day,— 
Here's nurse wid my mamma's new baby: 
I wis’ s’e would tate it away. 


Oh, oh. what tunnin’ yed finders ! 
It sees me yite out o’ its eyes! 
I dess we will teep it, and dive it 
Some tanny whenever it kies. 
I dess I will dive it my Dolly 
To play wid mos’ every day ; 
And I dess, I dess— Say, B'idget, 
As’ Dod not to tate it away. 
—The Children’s Hour. 


——_+04———_ 
HOW TO FIND WORK THAT PAYS. 


E know not how many thousands have 

been driven to desperation by the 
thought that, among the busy throng of this 
world, they could gain no foothold, and have 
taken upon themselves the final ordering of the 
life which a kind Father gave them. Itis sad to 
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think that so few, comparatively, know “ how 
‘to find work that pays.’ Some do not know 

* how to get a good situation, but will accept of 
the first opportunity that presents itself, feel- 
ing confident that they are on the high road 
to fortune. Others know how to get a good 
situation, but do not know how to keep it; and 
here the old adage, “ A rolling stone gathers 
no moss,” is vividly illustrated. Then there 
are some, poor unfortunates! who do not 
know how or where to get any situation at 
all, but do a day’s work here and one there, 
and then “loaf” a day, all the time vainly 
waiting for “something to turn up.” Such a 
person is well described by Dickens in his 
“ David Copperfield.” Those who have read 
it will remember that “Mr. Micawber” was 
not smiled upon by Fortune, though he danced 
attendance upon her all his life. 

The three classes I have described lack the 
first great element necessary in the solving of 
this question—steadiness of purpose. The 
way to find and keep “ work that pays” is to 
give your whole mind to it. 





Sit down and sum up your abilities. 

What position can you occupy? Can you 
be useful in a nursery? Can you teach school 
or music? Can you keep books? Are you 
qualified for brain-work, or must your labor 
be manual? Think of all these things, and if 
you are competent for more than one position, 
so much the better for you. Do not be afraid 
to make application. State your abilities to 
one whom you wish to serve, in a clear and 
courteous manner, not humbly and cringingly, 
but in a frank, decisive way, which will show 
that you set a value on your own services, and 
do not ask a situation as a beggar asks a crust 
of bread, without any thought of recompense. 

If one refuses, try another, and never say 
“fail.” A footing once gained, hold on to it, 
though it may not be very lucrative at first. 
By honesty in your dealings, steadiness of 
habit, and respect toward your employer, you 
may, in course of time, make it become “ work 
that pays.” Above all, do not forget that 
there are two prices for all your works—one 
to be given here, and one above. Zoxr. 
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The truths of Physiology should be inculcated and enforced early and earnestly, and with the emphasis of high religious duty.— Youmans, 





THE NERVOUS AND THE PARALYZED. 
WHAT SHOULD BE DONE FOR THEM? 


HE increasing frequency of nervous dis- 
eases among our countrymen, especially 
of those forms which lead to restriction, and 
even suppression of nervous power, is a sub- 
ject of common remark. Many examples 
might be cited of well-known persons, some 
of whom have been prominent as statesmen, 
generals, clergymen, and professors, who have 
either shrunk slowly from sight, or been 
suddenly removed by some form of paralytic 
disease. Many of these same classes are still 
discharging their duties, but crippled and 
embarrassed by the frightful helplessness 
which paralysis brings. A still more numer- 
ous class are disabled by some form of neu- 
ralgia, constantly calling for palliation, but 
never being removed by stimulating and nar- 
cotic medicines. 
A tendency to discase of this kind seems 
to pervade all classes of society; no age or 
condition appears to be fully exempt. 





In view of these facts the serious appre- 
hension arises that we are fast becoming a 
nation of neryous and paralyzed invalids. 
The inquiry, what is the cause, and what the 
means of obviating this tendency? thus be- 
comes one of deep importance. And, what 
can be done to restore the afflicted? is an 
inquiry of intenser personal interest to mem- 
bers of every community. While the former 
inquiry has met with almost universal neglect 
from the medical profession, it has proposed 
many replies to the latter. These have come 
in the shape of novel medical prescriptions, 
In our view, however, these fall far short of 
their intended purpose. They generally turn 
out to be inefficient in practice, and so prove 
that the theories upon which they are based 
are imperfect or incorrect. What in our 
estimation is a more correct and certainly a 
very practical view of nervous and paralytic 
disease, we will here briefly explain. 
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There can be shown to be two classes of 
causes for every grave affection, like those 
pertaining to the nervous system. These, for 
convenience, may be called the remote and 
the immediate, or the indirect and the direct, 
or the primary and the secondary, according 
to circumstances. The first consists in that 
fundamental derangement of the powers of 
life which constitutes the tendency or suscep- 
tibility to disease. The second is merely the 
incident which affords the active impulse, 
which so arouses morbid action as to render 
it apparent to the consciousness, The inci- 
dental but immediate cause would be quite 
inoperative did it not find suitable ground 
and material for its work. What is regarded 
as the immediate cause would be powerless 
were it not for the precedent condition. The 
principle here stated is generally recognized 
in its application to acute disease. For ex- 
ample, exposure is not inevitably followed by 
cold ; it is so followed only in cases where 
the condition of the system is such as to act 
reciprocally to the impression thus made. 
Similar reasoning may be applicable to acute 
diseases generally. It is readily seen that 
analogous conditions exist in chronic nervous 
disease less palpable only because of the 
prolonged time which they cover. - 

The grand mistake of ordinary medical 
practice consists in the non-recognition of 
ulterior and indispensable causes, Its paucity 
of resources is due to its restricted facts. 
The insidious, slowly operating, and remote 
but essential causes are regarded either as of 
no present moment, or, what is more proba- 
ble, not regarded at all. The real importance 
of these ulterior causes is far greater than is 
the direct and immediate circumstance to 
which disease is usually attributed. It is 
the latter which usually fixes the attention 
of the physician. 

The consequences of this restricted obser- 
vation and reasoning are immediately repre- 
sented in practice. In fact, medical practice 
is too often founded exclusively on these 
limited views. The restorative means which 
correspond with this conception are confined 
to such powerful stimulants, tonics, and 
sedatives as oppose the immediate symptoms, 
with little or no reference to their primary 
causes. Hence, prominent among the drugs 
employed are strychnine, iron, quinine, phos- 





phorus, bromides, belladonna, ergot, alcohol, 
and others having similar effects. These are 
employed in alternation and without stint, 
and cause just enough temporary stimulation 
to flatter the hopes of the invalid and secure 
perseverance in the prescriptions. All who 
closely watch these nervous cases know the 
result, and it can easily be predicted in a 
given instance. Vital power is not substan- 
tially replenished, and no ultimate and per- 
manent gain is secured. These stimulating 
procedures are exhaustive, and work lasting 
mischief. To eliminate power from the body, 
or to make a forced exhibition of power, 
does not necessarily imply its corresponding 
replenishment. Through these stimulating 
operations the disorganizing and wasting 
effects are extremely liable to preponderate 
over the reorganizing and restorative actions 
and effects. Nervous power is frittered away 
rather than replenished by these artificial 
demands. The poor sufferer, when too late, 
finds himself wheedled out of his time, means, 
and, more than all, his capacity to recover. 
That is a superficial view of medical science 
which regards excitation, producing vital 
expenditure, as necessarily tending to resto- 
ration. The contrary is the general effect of 
such medication, and is almost necessarily 
the consequence of all mere nerve-excitation, 
whether through causes which originally 
induced disease, or remedies through which 
cure is invoked. 4 
The origin of this condition is in the ex- 
cessive demands on nervous power imposed 
by business, fashion, literature, taste, and the 
public and private ambitions in our modern 
life, which are disproportionate to easy and 
natural supply. The increased facilities 
which the age affords for pursuing sensorial 
and emotional gratification contributes to 
increase nervous tension. All this power 
involves corresponding nutrition of the gen- 
erating centers of power, and calls an excess- 
ive supply of blood to the acting parts. 
When these causes are in continual operation, 
and especially when not counterpoised by 
corresponding muscular action and nutrition, 
there results an inevitable tendency to con- 
gestion of the brain and spinal cord. The 
ultimate results of continued congestion are 
those alterations and deteriorations of nerve- 
tissue described in medical works, and which 
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complete the ordinary medical idea of nerve- 
disease. The more rational view is that these 
are the products and effects rather than the 
essential disease. 

We can now understand more fully why 
diseases of the nerves, producing neuralgia 
and perhaps ultimating in paralysis, resist 
ordinary treatment. Such treatment does not 
sufficiently regard producing causes; these 
are allowed to continue unabated. Medical 
efforts are directed to results, or at most to 
secondary causes. Nerve-diseases can not be 
successfully removed while being continuously 
reproduced. The most lamentable feature of 
this account of causes is that they donot end 
with the individual, but a proclivity to un- 
due cerebro-spinal activity and congestion is 
entailed on posterity. The nervous system 
of the parent may even appear to escape the 
consequences of abuse, at least for a good 
while, if the constitution be excellent, but 
the penalty is finally manifested somewhere. 
This hereditary entailment, while it may ren- 
der obscure the explanation of special cases, 
yet affords a clue by which to understand 
much that we see of the phenomena of ner- 
vous disease. 

In the formation and expression of the 
foregoing views relating to nervous diseases, 
we have been aided by the recent work * 
of Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, who has investigated 
this subject from the standpoint of causes 
as “well as effects. Dr. Taylor's work, be- 
ing designed for the benefit of sufferers from 
nervous disease, more than for the perusal 
of physicians, avoids as far as possible the 
use of professional technicalities, as well as 
all useless distinctions in the forms of dis- 
ease, and may be read with profit by all 
inquirers for knowledge on the subject 
treated. Its main feature is the development 
of what appears to us a new remedial prin- 
ciple. This consists in the employment of 
Force, in the form of vibratory and other 
motions, imparted directly to the invalid. 

The reader will probably recognize in this 
idea of force as motion, curatively employed, 
an analogy to the now general use of force in 
the form of electricity, and also in the use of 
temperature for curative purposes, as prac- 





* Paralysis and other Nervous Affections, their Cure by 
Vibratory and Special Movements. By Geo. H. Taylor. 
Price, $1. S. R. Wells, 389 Broadway, New York. 





ticed in the water-cure applications, Turk- 
ish baths, etc. Some of the points advanced 
in this method of direct force may be briefly 
stated : 

1. Force, as motion, includes temperature 
and electricity; both are produced in the 
body by this method. 

2. Direct force as motion is vastly more 
potent, It is also innocuous, which can not 
so certainly be said of the other forms of 
force, or indeed other curative means, 

8. It is under more perfect control by the 
invalid than any other remedial application. 

4, It is productive of far greater practical 
results, as is fully shown in the book referred 
to. 

The great value of the system developed 
in this work consists in its eminently prac- 
tical character. It leaves the invalid in no 
doubt as to what to do. It not only fur- 
nishes the plan and means for obviating 
and removing the primary causes of ner- 
yous disease, but also those effects which are 
manifested in the obvious disease, — the 
paralysis and the neuralgia. Nothing can 
exceed the simplicity of the remedial means. 
To nerve action and excitement is opposed 
muscular action, and the resultant demand 
for muscular nutrition. The nutrition which 
before supplied nerve-centers with power to 
act, is now applied to muscular uses, and the 
morbid nerve action subsides. If the condi- 
tion of the nerve-centers be of the congestive 
order, the morbid fullness of vessels is remov- 
ed, and the consequent nervous inability 
ceases. If the congestive condition has 
ultimated in morbid deposits or change, it 
only demands that the absorptive process 
initiated by the same means be more thor- 
oughly aroused and longer continued. Ef- 
fects are removed on the same principle that 
causes are obviated. 

At this point, the reader will naturally 
inquire, how is this principle of cure avail- 
able in cases already helpless? What if the 
capacity for voluntary motion does not exist ? 
The principle enunciated in this book is, that 
force, originating ina source outside of the in- 
valid, can be relied on to secure all the advan- 
tages which exercise gives to the well. But 


. the influence of force, thus applied, does not 


cease here. It is capable of working pro- 
found therapeutic changes unattainable by 
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other means, The power of another person 
can be used for this purpose, but is insuffi- 
cient for continued service; steam or some 
abundant and constant source of power is 
indispensable. The power is applied to vari- 
ous parts of the body of the invalid through 
the intervention of very simple mechanism. 
The effects directly produced are those of 
oxidation, revulsion, heat-production, seda- 
tion, etc., according to the wishes of the 
physician as determined by the condition of 
the patient, all of which are briefly but clearly 
explained in the work. In these curative 
operations, force appears to be both directly 
and indirectly auxiliary to ordinary physio- 
logical action, — that action whereby life 
subsists. Special function, where deficient, 
becomes complete, and local morbid products, 
whether invading the spinal axis or other 
important vital centers, disappear. 

The principles and methods advocated in 
this work do appear not in the least inconsist- 
ent with ordinary resources of medicine. They 
are rather additional to such practice, and 
reach a point more radical than it contem- 
plates, In this respect these views are in 
advance of any that have heretofore obtained 
currency. They are in close accordance with 
modern views both of physiological and of 
general science. 


——~ +0¢——_. 
ICED WATER. 





URING the hot season the excessive 

use of iced water is one of the most 
prolific sources of disease and sudden death. 
In very hot weather, when water is rendered 
extremely cold by the use of ice in the 
cooler, no person should drink it in that con- 
dition, but should pour in, or draw from the 
hydrant, as much water of the ordinary tem- 
perature as will modify the iced water to 
about an October temperature. Then he 
may drink without damage. Nothing is 
worse for the teeth than extremely cold 
water; and many a man has acquired dys- 
pepsia by its bad effect upon the stomach. 
Not a few have suffered from congestions 
which were dangerous or deathly. We re- 
member a hoy, smart, black-eyed, and hand- 
some, who was connected with our office. 
He was just old enough to be wise above 


that which is written. Being one day re- 
monstrated witb for drinking two or three 
glasses of water as cold as ice could make it, 
he replied tartly, “ Water is never too cold 
for me; I never feel the slightest injury from 
its use.” The weather was extremely hot, 
and if ever cold water could be used at any 
time, that, of all others, when the system 
was overheated, was not the time to use it 
so copiously. The next day he was not in 
the office, and the following day he did not 
come. The third day about noon he made 
his appearance, and looked as if he had had 
chills and fever for three months. He drank 
no more iced water that summer, and prob- 
ably got a lesson which will last him his life- 
time. It is a wonder it did not kill him. 
A word to the wise is sufficient. 


—_ +04 


More Mirx.—The statistics of agriculture 
show that the number of cows in the United 
States is not sufficient to furnish a sufficient 
supply of milk, and hence it is argued that 
adulteration by water is very common. At 
recent meeting of the Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts, it was asserted that there 
were in the State about 150,000 cows, yielding 
on an average four quarts of milk a day, or in 
the aggregate 600,000 quarts. Of this quantity 
two-thirds are used in making butter and 
cheese, so that only 200,000 quarts a day are 
available for domestic consumption. 

FrEeBLE-MINDED CHILDREN. — The eight- 
eenth annual report of the Pennsylvania 
Training School for Feeble-Minded Children, 
at Media, Delaware County, contains much 
valuable and suggestive information respect- 
ing this important benevolent institution. 
There are 185 such children now in this 
school. Dr. S. Morris Waln, president of the 
board of directors, died during the year. 
Dr. J. N. Kerlin, the superintendent, estimates 
that there are 3,500 feeble-minded and idiotic 
children in Pennsylvania, most of whom do 
not receive proper care and curative atten- 
tion. Some of these might be restored to 
self-support and usefulness; others might be 
relieved sufficiently to be no longer a burden 
to themselves and their friends, and all might 
be more or less benefited by systematic train- 
ing and care, An appeal is made to the 





Legislature to increase its facilities for the 
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care of this unfortunate class.—Lutheran Ob- 
server. *. 

[We join the Odserver in its suggestions, 
and add that frequent appeals are made to 
us by persons-in every part of the country 
for advice in regard to a suitable place in 
which such unfortunates may be educated ; 
and we are led to infer that greatly increased 
facilities are needed. We will not stop 
here to discuss the questions as to what are 
the causes of imbecility; but to urge upon 
the authorities their duties in the care and 
education of imbeciles and idiots. } 


——_-+0+ 


CAN ELECTRICITY BE PRODUCED 
FROM THE HUMAN BODY? 


HE London Spiritualist not long since 

contained a statement made by Mr. C. F. 
Varley, the well-known electrician, on the 
supposed production of electricity by the liv- 
ing human body. He says the sparks produced 
by combing the hair, by drawing off silk stock- 
ings, or by rubbing the feet on the carpet, are 
illustrations of frictional electricity, which in 
no way depend on vitality, but are due solely 
to the proper conditions in the substances rub- 
bed together and in the atmosphere. He then 
comments on another form of supposed bodily 
electrification, which has led many people to 
suppose that the brain was an electrical battery 
sending electricity through the nerves to con- 
tract the muscles, and which is produced as 
follows: The terminals of a very sensitive 
galvanometer are connected each with a sepa- 
rate basin of water. If the hands be then 
placed one in each basin, on squeezing one 
hand violently a positive current is almost 
always found to flow from that hand, through 
the galvanometer, to the other hand which is 
not compressed. 

While experimenting night after night on this 
subject in 1854, Mr. Varley found that after 
squeezing the hand, opening the clenched fist 
produced a momentary increase of power in- 
stead of a decrease ; and when the wind was 
from the southwest, the power was less than 
one-fourth as strong as when it was from the 
northeast. The former wind was found to be 
slightly negative to the earth; the latter was 
invariably powerfully electro-positive. On try- 
ing to exhibit these currents on one occasion 
and finding them to be very weak, Mr. Varley 
washed his hands thoroughly in water contain- 
ing a little liquid ammonia, in order to decom- 
pose the grease in the pores of the skin. The 





result was diminution instead of an increase of 
the power. On washing his hands, however, 
with a very weak nitric acid, and afterward 
with water, he obtained more power on squeez- 
ing his hands than he had ever done during the 
most persistent east wind. This led to an ex- 
planation of the phenomena as one due to 
chemical action alone, the act of squeezing the 
hand violently forcing some perspiration out of 
the pores. By dipping one hand in a solution 
of ammonia and the other in one of nitric acid, 
and then washing both in water, squeezing 
either hand produced a current in the same 
direction; and when both hands were placed 
in the water and a little acid dropped on one 
of them, a current was instantly generated 
without any muscular exertion. Mr. Varley 
finds no evidence that electricity exists in or 
about the human body, either as a source of 
motive power or otherwise ; and would explain 
all the feeble electricity which has been obtained 
from the muscles as due to different chemical 
conditions of the part of the muscle itself. 


+e 


CALVIN SISCOE POWERS, 
PHRENOLOGICAL LECTURER, ETC. 


HE portrait evinces an excellent physical 

condition, and a temperament conducive 
to both physical and mental vigor. As Mr. 
Powers weighs two hundred and fourteen 
pounds, and is solidly and compactly built, 
it may be inferred that his alimentary func- 
tions are admirable. The great bulk of the 
man appears to reside in the region of the 
chest, the expansion of which corresponds 
with his large head, which is a trifle less than 
twenty-four inches in circumference. Such 
cerebral capacity requires a superior vital or- 
ganism for its adequate sustenance, otherwise 


there would be a failure of mental power. 


Those large perceptive faculties associated 
with that broad head and ministered to by an 
active and even excitable temperament make 
the man alive, energetic, and pushing. He is 
eager to acquire information, and eager to use 
or disseminate it. He is somewhat restless in 
this respect, eagerly availing himself of oppor- 
tunities to apply his views of life mental and 
life physical. 

The portrait, however, is not well adapted 
to the purposes of phrenological exegesis, 
although it conveys some apt notion of what 


| Mr. Powers is like. There is an element of 
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the patriarchal in that flowing beard and 
mild countenance. 

Mr. Powers was born in Johnstown, Can- 
ada West, in the month of September, 1826. 
His father, Samuel W. Powers, is of Revolu- 
tionary stock, and formerly resided in Ver- 
mont. When the subject of our sketch was 





CaLviIn Si1scoz Powers. 


about four years of age, his parents removed 
to Elizabethtown, Canada West. After re- 
maining there about eight years, they removed 
again to Newcastle, in the same province, 
where the greater part of Mr. Powers’ life 
was spent. His early education was obtained 
chiefly at district schools, and his opportuni- 
ties for attending them were limited. In the 
spring of 1847 he entered the dry-goods store 
of a brother-in-law, and acted in the capacity 
of book-keeper and general assistant. Here 
he remained five years. An unexpected inci- 
dent led him to become connected with a 
person engaged in marble-cutting and statu- 
ary. Having some taste for art, he not only 
attended to the management of the business, 


but also acquired a practical knowledge of | 


the details of marble-cutting. He exhibited 
a piece of statuary, fashioned by his own hand, 
at a fair in Cobourg, Canada West, and was 
awarded the first prize for works of art. In 
the fall of 1855 he became interested in the 
publication of a politico-literary newspaper, 
entitled the Newcastle Garland. While pros- 
ecuting his journal enterprise, he also contin- 
ued his studies in sculpture, and acquired 
considerable local notoriety. For several 
years he found his employment lucrative, so 
that he accumulated considerable property. 





At Newcastle he became intimately acquainted 
with Rev. William Ormiston, who is now set- 
tled in New York, and whose reputation as a 
pulpit orator is somewhat extended. The 
loss of his property through the duplicity of 
an agent compelled him to make a new be- 
ginning, and in the furtherance of his inter- 
ests he spent two years in traveling through 
New England as business agent, shorthand 
reporter, newspaper correspondent, and lec- 
turer. He delivered lectures on various sub- 
jects, politics included. During the canvass 
which resulted in the first election of Mr. 
Lincoln to the Presidency, he occasionally 
interested himself in behalf of the “ martyr,” 
speaking when occasion offered, and writing 
and reporting for the press. His first intro- 
duction to the career of a phrenological lec- 
turer occurred in 1861, when he delivered a 
lecture before a Western literary society on 
the subject of “ Phrenology os. Bumpology.” 
The success that attended the delivery ot 
this lecture induced him to become a practi- 
cal phrenologist. In that capacity he has 
traveled tens of thousands of miles, and lec- 
tured in nearly all the large towns of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Michigan, northern Illinois, 
and northern and central Iowa. The press 
generally in these States speaks most favora- 
bly of Mr. Powers’ abilities as a speaker and 
examiner, and his success has been fairly 
demonstrated, both by the popular esteem 
expressed for him in those districts which he 
has visited, and. by the pecuniary returns 
from his labors. The country has need of a 
hundred such teachers. 
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THE GRAVE AND THE ROSE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO, BY MARY H. 
GILBERT. 

To the rose the dark grave said: 
“ With the tears upon thy brow. 

By the pale, meek morning shed, 
Flower of love, what makest thou ?” 

To the grave the red rose said: 
** Sepulcher, what makest thou 

With thy gaping gulfs so dread, 
Laying low each noble brow ? ” 

The rose said: .“* Oh, darksome grave ! 
Of these tears I amber make ; 

Lo! perfumes the sunshine lave, 
Tears to sweetness I awake.” 


To the rose the dark grave said: 

“ Plainitive flower, souls come to me 
Immortality to wed, 

Angels of the skies to be.” 
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STREET SIGHTS IN CHINA. 
UR Foochow correspondent, Rev. Mr. 
Doolittle, sends us some additional 

views of Chinese life, which we take occasion 
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to illustrate from the original designs by 
“ celestial ” artists. 

In the early morning, the streets of a 
crowded city, located near the sea, or by a 
river fruitful in fish, are 
thronged with the sellers and 
the buyers of fish, some go- 
ing to the fish market and 
others returning from it.° 
Those who supply the sub- 
urbs and the outskirts, or 
the population two or three 
miles from the fish market, 
after buying their load start 
off for their field of operation 
at a brisk, swinging pace, 
with the baskets or bamboo 
trays of fish suspended on the 
two ends of a bamboo pole, 
poised on one shoulder, so 4 Ke 
that one basket comes in WQQCKAME 
front and one behind. In 
warm weather the fishmonger 
usually goes with bare feet 
and short pants, and without 
any upper garment. In colder 
weather an upper garment is worn, with or 
without a sash tied round the waist, and 


generally without a hat or cap, unless the 
weather be very wet. The peddler always 
carries his own weighing scales, 

Not unfrequently a fisherwoman carries 
about the streets a string of fish, large or 
small. Usually her trowsers 
are much longer and fuller 
than those of men, and she 
always wears an upper gar- 
ment, being ever modestly 
dressed. Generally she ap- 
pears with naked feet, and 
often wears flowers, one or 
more, natural or artificial, in 
her hair. Besides fish-ped- 
diers who go from house to 
house, or pass along the street 
seeking buyers for their fish, 
there are numerous stands by 
the side of the street where, 
in the morning, fish are ex- 


posed for sale. 


During the day, from morn- 
ing till night, fowls are car- 
ried to and fro in the streets, 
in two large, open-work bask- 

ets, made of bamboo splints. They have no 
handles, but are carried by ropes, which are 
passed, crossing each other, on the bottom of 
the basket. Generally the fowl-peddler car- 








ries along a vessel placed on the top of a 
basket, which contains food for the fowls 
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during the day. On this vessel will be often 
found the instrument by which he weighs 
the fowls, whether chickens, ducks, or geese, 
when he has concluded a bargain. The 
Chinese sell by the pound, and this circum- 
stance explains the fact that the bird has 
generally a very full crop, which often- 
times contains something heavier than com- 
mon food, 

The peripatetic or traveling restaurant is 
a very convenient institution, and common 
over most of China, A glance at the cut 
suffices to give, with a brief explanation, a 








good idea of the convenience. The pot 
placed over or rather on the furnace—which 
is heated with wood or coal—suspended on 
one end of the shoulder stick, contains some 
soup or other edibles, hot, for the hungry 
coolie or weary traveler; or, in place of the 
pot, there will be a tea-kettle with hot or 
boiling water. Under the furnace is a place 
for the extra fuel, and a bucket or jar of 
fresh water to fill up the kettle or the pot 
when it needs to be replenished. From the 
other end is a small kitchen cupboard ; on the 
top, and visible to the spectator, are bowls 
and spoons or chopsticks. Underneath are 
drawers for arrow-root, lily-root, vermicelli, 
etc.,, with sugar. Under the drawers is 
oftentimes a place for extra fuel, or supplies 
of the articles to be cooked for customers, 














For half a cent, or less, one can have, at a 
minute's notice, vermicelli, or rice-balls, or 
atrow-root, or lily-root, etc. For two or 
three cents one can purchase enough of a 
lunch to satisfy temporarily the cravings of 
hunger, 

———_¢99—__—. 


THe Movunp-Burpers AGAIn.—A corre- 
spondent in a number of your JouRNAL ad- 
vances the idea that the mounds of our coun- 
try are natural formations, and not artificial, as 
generally supposed, There is a class of mounds 
called by geologists moraines—frequently seen 
along Western rivers — that 
are unquestionably natural 
formations. Some of these 
have no doubt been used by 
the Indians for places of 
sepulture, as stated by your 
correspondent, and he is 
probably correct in his con- 
clusions so far as his obser- 
vation extends; but that all 
mounds are of this kind is a 
great mistake. At Elm 
Grove, West Virginia, near 
where I write, there is a 
mound, and there is an ex- 
cavation on the hill some 
half mile distant, inclosed in 
the graveyard attached to 
the stone church there, 
When the country was first 
settled, there was a plain 
track from the excavation to 
‘the mound, evidently worn 
by dragging the dirt along 
it to build the mound. The places where 
the dirt has been taken from to build other 
mounds in this vicinity have also been identi- 
fied. 

There is abundance of evidence to show that 
these mound-builders were more advanced in 
the arts and civilization than the Indian tribes 
found occupying the country. There are occa- 
sionally seen traces of forts through this region, 
which were doubtless the work of this pre-his- 
toric people, and they give us a clue as to their 
probable fate. 

There is one of these, an earthwork, near 
Newark, O., in quite a good state of preserva- 
tion, and it very much resembles those built 
by scientific engineers of the present day. It 
is surrounded by a ditch, and the gate-ways 
protected by bastions, just as we find them pre- 
pared for modern warfare. 
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Is it not possible that the inhabitants of the 
seven cities discovered by Major Powell last 
summer in Arizona may be a remnant of this 
people ? W. C. STEWART. 

Treape.puia, W. Va. 


—+0e—_—_ 


N. A. INDIANS—CAN THEY BE 
CIVILIZED? 


THE OJIBWAYS. 
OT by the guns; not by firewater and 
tobacco; not by wicked, swindling 
agents; not by party politicians. No! such 





or of the industries and duties of civilization ? 
They are children, mere infants in these mat- 
ters, and are to be educated, aye, that’s the 
thing, educated. Are they “slow to learn?” 
So it is with other races who live wild and 
savage lives. But they can be improved, 
Christianity is sufficient, when properly prac- 
ticed, to reach and subdue “ the savage breast.” 
Let it be tried. Instead of swords, spears, 
tomahawks, and rifles, give them plowshares 
and pruning-hooks,—agricultural implements— 
and teach them to use them. Instead of the 
precarious chase for wild game, give them 





TWO OJIBWAY INDIANS. 


agencies only make a bad matter worse; cun- 
ning cruelty on the part of more knowing 
whites begets only a spirit of revenge on the 
part of these children of the prairie and the 
forest. They will resent to the death unfair 
treatment. Look at those specimens of human 
beings—creatures of circumstances—they are 
here by the same Divine right that we are 
here. Are they to blame for being born 
Indians, with all their love for wild life? Is it 
strange that they should be just what they are ? 
What do they know of art, mechanism, science 





cattle, sheep, poultry, gardens, etc. And when 
instructed in husbandry they will gradually 
adopt the customs of civilization, and come 
into right relations with our government. This 
will save the red man; without this he must 
soon pass away. Let us treat them properly, 
humanly, as becomes Christians, that their 
blood be not on us. 

Here are specimens of the Ojibways from 
the Red River of the North; they have one 
gun and one tobacco pipe between them. One 
smokes a few whiffs, then passes the pipe tohis 
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neighbor, who does the same, and so it passes 
from one to another. Is not this economy? 
The hunting-grounds of these Indians ex- 
tend from the dividing ridge between Lake 
Superior and Lake Winnipeg to the Red River 
of the North. They are essentially wood 
Indians, and the headquarters of the most 
powerful and warlike band is on Rainy River, 
the only available route at present for commu- 
nication between Lake Superior and the settle- 
ment of Manitobah. The number of Ojib- 
ways engaged in trade exceeds one thousand. 
At their grand medicine ceremonies they as- 





semble, in June, on Rainy River, to the number 
of six hundred ; they are very independent and 
warlike, constantly sending out war parties 
against their inveterate enemies the Sioux of 
the Prairies. They have always regarded the 
intrusion of “ whites” with great jealousy, and 
forbid foreigners from plucking even a flower 
or picking up a stone without their express 


permission. Ina few days they could gather a 
thousand fighting men on the banks of Rainy 
River by sending tobacco (equivalent toa treaty 
to unite in warfare) to their allies and relatives 
on Red Lake River and the country about the 
head waters of the Mississippi. 
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THE GERMAN SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


ERMANY has the most perfect school 

system in the world. For more than 
three hundred years the foundations of this 
system have been established, and the beautiful 
structure has been rising, until now not a 
German child, living in his native country, is 
unable to obtain the means of a good mental 
culture. 

There is such a relation established between 
the school authorities of a parish and the na- 
tional minister of public instruction, extending 
through all the grades of authority, that the 
lowest primary schools are under the complete 
control of the highest school authority. By 
such a complete organization the government 
can apply most thoroughly all its school laws. 

In this country we are entirely wanting in 
that organization by which either State or 
national laws can be applied so as to affect 
the character of our public secondary schools ; 
and our private schools are under no supervision 
whatever. They may be taught by those who 
have neither talent nor acquisition necessary 
for successful teaching, and they may be man- 
aged so as to send into society the most super- 
ficial men and women, and we have no help for 
the mischief. 

All Prussian children are treated by the gov- 
ernment as though they belonged to Prussia, 
and would in the future become Prussian citi- 
zens. The Prussian government takes it for 
granted that it has the right, yea, more, that it 
is a public duty, to establish schools in which 
every child may receive such a culture as will 
fit him to be a good Prussian citizen. The 





government also claims the right to exercise 
the same control over the private as over the 
public schools. 

Before one can open a private school he must 
pass a public examination, and be found com- 
petent to teach, not a particular grade of schools, 
but to teach school. In addition to this exam- 
ination, he must present his course of study, 
and his daily order of study, to the proper 
authority for approval before he can commence 
his work. After this has been done, he must 
take a solemn oath, by which he pledges him- 
self to teach so as to secure the best results 
within his power to attain. Then, during his 
term’s work, his school is subjected to the same 
kind of supervision as is applied to the public 
schools. At the close of each term, the inspect- 
or and the parents of the children are expected 
to be present to judge of the fidelity of the 
teacher. 

The law in regard to attendance is enforced 
by the school committee of the parish, who are 
required to keep an accurate account of attend- 
ance, and to make report of all failures, and to 
apply penalties. 

Prussia is well provided with normal schools 
in which teachers may receive a thorough prep- 
aration for their work ; and in no other country 
is there so much professional enthusiasm. 
Teachers during the time of preparation are 
exempted from military service, and after grad- 
uation, preference is given to them over teach- 
ers who have had no special training. All 
incompetent teachers are to be promptly re- 
moved from their schools, and all old teachers 
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who have spent the best of their strength in the 
service of their country, are to be supported in 
their old age at their country’s expense. 

All school authorities, including the teachers 
themselves, being a branch of the general gov- 
ernment, are much respected, and are able to 
exert a commanding influence, The German 
teachers study most carefully the philosophy 
of their work. Having received an impulse 
from the great Pestalozzi, they have adapted 
their courses of study and their methods of 
teaching to the wants of the human mind. 
They make human culture the end of study 
and teaching. Two ideas guide them in mak- 
ing out their course of study. One has refer- 
ence to the selection of topics, the other to the 
arrangement of these topics. Such a selection 
of topics is made as will lead the mind of the 
student to all kinds of activity in studying 
them. These topics are arranged in the course 
so as to meet the wants of the mind as its pow- 
ers are developed. The method of teaching 
employed requires the actual presence to the 
senses of all objects, and to the intellect of all 
subjects of study, 

While in Dresden, I saw a lesson in language 
given in one of the private schools, to a class 
of little girls. The teacher was a strong man, 
and a distinguished graduate of a German uni- 
versity. He presented to his young pupils a 
bird’s nest, and a branch upon which the nest 
was built. He led the pupils to know of the 
nest through theirown senses, Then he taught 
the “nest;” then he taught the form of the 
nest, of what it was composed, giving names 
as he taught. Then, in like manner, he pre- 
sented the branch, the twigs, the bark, and the 
wood of the branches, the leaves, and the parts 
of a leaf. Then putting these objects aside, he 
drew upon the blackboard a beautiful picture 
of all that he had presented, requiring his 
pupils to give the names of things as he repre- 
sented them in his picture. After ideas had 
been thus excited, and their oral names had 
been learned, the written form of the names 
were taught. During this exercise, the pupils 
were so much excited that they could with 
difficulty contain themselves. 

In another school, I observed the teaching in 
botany. The class was composed of boys of 
twelve years of age. The teacher had gather- 
ed, in his morning’s walk, the plants he desired 
his pupils to study, giving to each boy a plant 
belonging to the class of plants he desired that 
day to teach. Taking one of the plants in his 
own hand, he led the boys, each one for him- 
self, to observe until he found the marks to be 





used in classification. The teacher then sim- 
ply gave a name to the class which the boys 
had themselves discovered. 

Under such teaching, the boys studied with 
their whole strength, for more than an hour, 
with unabated interest. 

The best German teachers do not use text- 
books in the school-room. They have the ob- 
jects of study before them, and in the presence 
of their classes. The intuitive ideas to be used 
as the basis of mental activity and knowledge 
are in the minds of the pupils, the language 
and the science are in their own well-trained 
intellects, and it only remains for the teachers 
to direct the mind in the study of the things, 
and give to the acquired knowledge a lan- 
guage, and the young pupils will be led to 
know facts, and general principles, and sci- 
ence by their own individual activity. Books 
are to be used, after a time, for reference. 

There are no mixed schooJs in Germany. 
The boys and girls are not permitted, as in 
this country, to work out together, in the same 
classes, the problems of science, so that they 
may be trained to work out together in after- 
years, successfully, the great problem of life. 

The primary schools are generally taught by 
the most learned and skilled male teachers, 
who give the elementary instruction with all 
the enthusiasm that this important instruction 
is adapted to excite. Such instruction in Ger- 
many is never intrusted to unskilled hands; nor 
do the authorities allow a frequent change of 
teachers in the primary schools. In Bavaria, 
the teachers continue to teach the same class 
from the time it enters the school until the 
day of its graduation. The organization of 
the schools, and the modes of teaching, make 
the German schools a happy place both for 
teachers and pupils. The teachers are most 
thorough in their work, and the pupils are 
trained to think until the truth connected with 


the subjects of study is discovered. In this 


way the German student is trained to thorough- 
ness and to patience, two things not always 
found among the acquisitions of American 
scholars. 

The Prussian system of education has made 
every man able to think for himself, for he has 
received at least all the culture a Prussian com- 
mon school can give tohim. He is a patriot, 
for he has been taught from early years to sing 
patriotic songs, and to love his native country. 
He is a successful soldier, for he has received 
in the schools a thorough and general disci- 
pline. The Prussian army is an army of well- 
educated men. Scarcely one in a hundred 
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thousand can be found unable to read and 
write. They gained an easy victory over the 
Austrians, because they opposed general in- 
telligence to physical force. Prussia is now 


the stronghold of Protestantism in Europe, 
and the day is not far off when she will be 
made the most powerful and prosperous country 
on the Continent.— The Congregationalist. 


—__+0e—_—_ 


A NEW GUESSING OF AN OLD PUZZLE. 
OR, THE CHINESE LABOR QUESTION. 
BY FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD. 


OW that the fancied imminence of Coolie 

labor has stirred the working classes to 
attempt political combination on a scale of na- 
tional importance, it becomes a part of the 
duty of every thinker to canvass both the jus- 
tice and expediency of their action. Political 
combination is in itself a partial confession that 
unionism and co-operation are inadequate 
weapons in the battle between the employer 
and employed; and the resolution to appeal 
to Congress by the formation of a National 
Labor Party involves the admission that the 
workingmen have failed in their efforts to con- 
trol State legislation. The theory is, that the 
trade-unions hold the balance of power in the 
United States, and have only to act as a unit to 
enforce their demands. This is undoubtedly 
true as an abstract proposition; but it has not 
apparently occurred to the leaders of the move- 
ment that it may be difficult to sever even 
unionists from habitual association with stand- 
ing political organizations. Men who have 
acted for years with the Democrats or the Re- 
publicans will not find it easy to break loose 
from them and act with a new party; and 
when leaders of the labor movement thrust this 
necessity in their faces they will be apt to be 
met with doubt, indecision, and at best only 
partial support from a very respectable minor- 
ity. Experience has proved. the validity of 
this conclusion thus far. On the other hand, 
bread and butter is a powerful motive. Less 
than 100,000 Coolies have been imported into 
California, and yet that 100,000 Coolies have 
enabled the capitalists to control the labor 
market. Previous to the introduction of Coolie 
labor, cigar-makers commanded $30 per week ; 
now they receive only $25 per month, and the 
scale of descent is true of other trades as well. 
Were 50,000 to be introduced into New Eng- 
land, the labor market would be similarly af- 
fected. As many more in the State of New 
York would be attended with equivalent dis- 
aster to the laboring classes; and, generally 
speaking, were Coolies in number equal to ten 
per cent. of the employed class to be introduced 





into the United States, the employer would be 
able to make his own terms, all the forces of 
unionism to the contrary notwithstanding, and 
the results of years of struggle would be lost. 
Again, the introduction of Coolies to this ex- 
tent is by no means impossible or even im- 
probable. It has been done in California; ex- 
periments with Coolie labor are taking place in 
all the Southern States; already New England 
manufacturers threaten its introduction into 
cotton and woolen manufactories ; ani, gener- 
ally, the attention of capitalists has been direct- 
ed to the Mongol as equal to the solution of the 
problem, “ How shall the aims of unionism be 
thwarted?” 

It is a plain proposition. The importation 
of Coolies equal to rather less than ten per 
cent. of the whole laboring class has reduced 
wages, on the average, from $25 a week to $25 
a month; and a similar introduction would 
have the same effect in any part of the United 
States. The question is limited, therefore, to. 
the plain matter of bread and butter; and off 
bread and butter the human race has always 
been remarkably tenacious. Men—and yeny 
good men, too—will fight, beg, steal, rob.exen, 
for bread and butter; and Germans, whe are 
men, too, after a certain fashion, have been 
known to fight about beer. In fact, the King 
of Bavaria was for years in the habit of sup- 
pressing riots and insurrections with free lager, 
and never for once did he fail to effect his pur- 
pose. It is useless to argue @ priers that a fact 
can not be (therefore is not) when it is proved 
de oculis that it is. It is useless to demonstrate 
that a fact is not because it ought not to be in 
the opinion of him who argues, when the fact 
is whether it ought to be or not; and the work- 
ingmen have manifested a comprehension and 
recognition of facts as they are in their discus- 
sions of the question, which are creditable to 
their sagacity. Bring in bread and butter as a 
motive, and you can effect almost any cambi- 
nation you like; and, bound together as the 
workingmen are by that strongest of human 
motives, the success of the movement is. less 
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problematical than that of a great many which 
have succeeded. 

It is generally conceded that the Crispins at 
North Adams were in the wrong. Mr. Samp- 
son tells his story, and they tell theirs; but 
that they refused to work on tolerably favor- 
able terms—terms which the Crispins of Brook- 
field accepted after due examination—is a 
fact. That the organization at North Adams 
interfered, and would not permit their brethren 
of Brookfield to work on Mr. Sampson’s terms, 
is also a fact; and, again, it is more than doubt- 
ful whether the terms of the contract with the 
Coolies could have been pronounced illegal un- 
der Mr. Wilson’s bill, had that bill been passed. 
The contract was made with every individual 
Coolie separately considered, and not with a 
factor for a gang. The terms were stated per- 
sonally to every member, and every member 
accepted or rejected according to inclination. 
They receive $25 a month, and are no more 
bound by the terms of the contract than a Yan- 
kee Crispin would be under similar conditions. 

The Crispins and operatives of New England 
and elsewhere may as well disabuse their minds 
of the idea that Coolies will never make effi- 
cient operatives in the departments of skilled 
labor. California experience proves that they 
manifest remarkable aptitude for all the imita- 
tive arts; and they are as likely to excel the 
native artisan on his own ground as they are 
to be excelled by him. This is the testimony 
of Mr. Sampson so far as his experience has ex- 
tended; and Mr. Cummings, of the Boston 
Crispins, agrees to its substantial correctness. 
If the Labor Reform Party succeeds in compel- 
ling submission to its demands for prohibition, 
then, of course, there is an end of discussion. 
If not, unionism in this country meets its 
Waterloo or its Sedan defeat; and Mr. Samp- 
son is the Von Moltke of all these Napoleons 
put together. The cardinal difficulty that the 
leaders will find in the way, will be to convince 
the great body of: workingmen at large that 
Coolie importation on a large scale is immi- 
nent, and that, whenever the importation of 
Coolies equals ten per cent. of the working 
population, the operative must consent to a 
three-fourths deduction. Convince the mass 
of the working people of the correctness of this 
view of the question, and you may make a unit 
of them against any political party, no matter 
what or how inveterate their previous associa- 
tions; and that this state of facts has been 
quietly brought about in California is attested. 
Facts are facts. It is nonsensical to pooh-pooh 
that a thing can not come to pass under given 





circumstances when under similar circumstan- 
ces it has come to pass. 

New York has ships, and Boston has ships; 
and, if it can be made remunerative to use them 
in furtherance of Coolie emigration, they will be 
used for that purpose. Four years of Coolie in- 
flux at the ordinary rate of foreign influx at the 
ports of New York and Boston would put 
unionism hors du combat, and enable the manu- 
facturer to make his own terms with operatives. 
All the trade-unions in the United States would 
find it quite impossible to hold ground against 
employers for a single month. Supply and 
demand are inexorable; and, whatever oppres- 
sion may be worked by an increase of supply 
willing to work at quarter-prices, the great 
commercial law will have its way. Political 
economy has no mercy on the individual, or on 
the mass, for that matter. Its abstractions may 
kill—often have killed—but they will be quoted 
while they kill; and it unfortunately happens 
that right-and-wrong is one thing and political 
economy another thing. The great principle 
of statesmanship, the greatest good of the 
greatest number, has never been illustrated in 
governmental science. On the other hand, for 
four centuries trade has been a sort of Jugger- 
nant over-riding all rights except those of the 
manufacturer and tradesman. England began 
legislation in the name of trade as early as 
1350; and English legislation and English 
ideas have more or less shaped American. 
Coolie labor is an English idea, having been 
introduced into the British colonies after the 
abolition of slavery. Statutes of laborers, anti- 
combination acts, and conspiracy laws are all 
English ideas—concoctions to keep down wages 
in the name of commerce—to suppress combi- 
nations of workingmen on the ground of re- 
straint of trade. To undersell in the market 
of the world England has paupered one-fifth 
of its able-bodied population, and pampered 
one-twentieth with every species of legislation 
in their favor. 

It is undoubtedly true as an abstraction that 
the capitalist has a right, inherent and inalien- 
able, to buy his labor in the lowest market— 
has, therefore, the right to employ Coolies 
quite unrestricted, if it suits him. It is, again, 
undoubtedly true that the workingman, who is 
the largest consumer, has a right, inherent and 
inalienable, to buy goods for consumption in 
the lowest market of the world, unrestricted by 
tariffs; and if the manufacturer is permitted to 
resort to the open market of the world for labor 
with which to produce his goods, the working- 
man, who represents the general consumer, has 
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an equal right to the open market as a buyer. 
Free trade in labcr involves free trade in the 
productions of labor. Protection of home- 
manufactures is inconsistent with non-protec- 
tion of home-labor; and the workingman is 
right when he objects to work at the capital- 
ist’s own price and to puy the capitalist’s own 
price for goods—for tariff legislation under the 
circumstances is nothing more nor less than 
class-legislation very skillfully masked. Pro- 
tection of home manufacturers did at one time 
mean protection of native labor, except in so 
far as emigration, normally conducted, might 
affect wages ; but, with Coolie importation in 
full blast, it means nothing more nor less than 
oppression of native labor. 

It is not intended here to discuss the question 
of protection. The American theory of tariff 
had its inception in a state of facts, which still 
exists. By systematic pauperization of the 
working classes England was able to produce 
a ton of iron, a yard of carpeting, a cut of 
cotton cloth, or a pattern of dress goods at less 
than one-half its cost of production in this 
country. The very existence of a manufactur- 
ing interest here depended upon one of two 
things. Either wages must sink to the English 
level, or a tariff must be instituted which would 
enable home manufacturers to compete in the 
home market, producing at normal wages; and 
preference was, with wisdom, given to the latter. 
The American idea of protection, therefore, had 
its origin in the principle of the greatest good 
of the greatest number; and while England 
presents the state of facts in consideration of 
which it originated, the judiciousness of its 
abolition must continue an open question. 
Free trade could not but prove disastrous to 
manufacturers, and, through them, to the work- 
ing classes. Justice demands, however, that 
protection shall not be perverted from its orig- 
inal significance, by the introduction of a Coolie 
labor system similar to that of the British colo- 
nies. The ordinarily filtering of Mongolian 
emigration to America is one thing, and the 
foundation of a semi-slavery system in manu- 
factories and workshops another thing. To 
prohibit the former would be to contravene 
the traditional policy of the Government, 
though the right to prohibit it can not be 
questioned. To prohibit the latter, and strin- 
gently to prohibit it, is demanded by the great 
first-principle of statesmanship, the greatest 
good of the greatest number. 

After all, there is a dream-land in the hard 
science wf political economy; and upon the 
verge of the dream-land—the great dream- 





problem of the relations of capital and labor— 
the world now treads. Every mood of civili- 
zation—every century of progress has its own 
politicaleconomy. Precedents are often worse 
than useless—worse than embarrassing ; often 
work positive harm. Crawling forth from the 
myth-land of the middle ages, like butterfly 
from its caterpillar, the present civilization has 
thus far been one of gradually unfolding indi- 
vidualism, in which every separate atom of 
humanity has represented in itself, to a greater 
or less degree, the toiling of the human after 
the ideal of egotistic supremacy. Whether 
this contracted social system—and spirit—is to 
be permanent is a problem that the next century 
must solve. While it lasts its own logical sys- 
tem of economy, social and political, must and 
will prevail ; for it is grounded in the human- 
ity incident to the century. The old text-books 
of economy are, therefore, passés, and can not be 
even modifiedly applied to the problems of the 
age, any more than Spinoza’s metaphysics can 
be made to supersede the larger, more logically 
grounded, and more unerring deductions of the 
scientific method. There is needed—and im- 
peratively needed—a new social and political 
philosophy in sympathy with the freer intellect- 
ual movement of the nineteenth century. The 
workingmen, through unionism, are doing what 
they can to maintain the spirit of a civilization 
grounded in individualism—to evolve a coming, 
though perhaps utopian republic, all the units 
of which shall be of equal social, moral, and 
political value. Co-operation, unionism, and 
political combination represent the means by 
which they expect to bring about the evolution 
of this dream—this elysium of an historical 
humanity interpreted by personal egotism in 
all its separate atoms; and the United States 
have long represented the land designated by 
destiny for the foundation and realization of it. 
The workingman, could he express himself 
adequately, would regard invention simply as a 
vehicle by which labor is to be lifted into the 
intellectual sphere—as a vehicle for the doing 
of the hard hand-work which has hitherto 
rendered: labor unintellectual. In his view, 
the loom represents a certain percentage of 
muscle to be replaced by a certain exercise 
of brain as an intelligent operative; and, in 
his theory of economy, he demands remunera- 
tion for the production of the loom by his skill 
directed ; considering it as the vehicle or mus- 
cle through which he expresses that skill with 
greater advantage to himself and his employer. 
Unfortunately, the vast questions involved in 
the philosophy of consumption and production. 
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of supply and demand, elude his analysis. To 
him they constitute an arcanum of sophistry, 
arguments from which are to be let loose to 
mystify him, but not to refute his plain, practi- 
cal propositions. If, before invention super- 
seded muscle, he worked fifteen hours a day to 
produce a given quantity, then, invention hav- 
ing superseded muscle, if what was formerly 
produced in fifteen hours can be produced in 
six or eight hours, it is his right to receive for 
the six or eight hours what was formerly 
received for the fifteen. This is the logic of 
the eight-hour movement and of the ever-re- 
peating demand for increase of wages! and it 
is all grounded in the fact that labor is waxing 
more and more intellectual. 

What is it all about? It all comes back to 
the world-old dream. The workingmen of the 
nineteenth century had a dream. A dream of 
Utopia it may have been; but they undertook 
to put it in practice. The capitalist had his 
dream, and, not finding the circumstances fa- 
vorable to its evolution, undertook to import 
more favorable circumstances. The duty of 
the Government in the matter is to be not only 
legal but just; and, in demanding the prohi- 
bition of Coolie importation under contract, 
the workingman has justice on his side, and 
can afford to be inexorable in his importunity. 
Ten millions of Coolies stand ready to be im- 





ported to work at $25 dollars a month; and 
there are ships enough with which to import 
them.’ The world-old dream recurs again in 
the nineteenth century; and this time it recurs 
practically—presses forsolution. This vast joke 
—this pun on God Almighty termed humanity 
—is the riddle of it worth the trouble of un- 
raveling? Has it any destiny at all, except to 
be and to cease from being ? 

The old dream—the dream of Man comes 
back again. Plato had his solution of it in 
the Republica ; Sir Thomas More, in the Uio- 
pia ; Cabet, in Icaria. Fourier had his dream 
of Man; and Comte his, in tie Politique. He- 
gel had his dream ; and there is a dream older 
than them all—the dream of Eden—and most 
epic and grand of them all as well. There 
was One, centuries since, who died for his 
dream; and somehow or other in Him who 
died for it, humanity had faith. It may be bet- 
ter to live for a dream than to die for it; but 
all dreams to become dynamic in history must 
have the seal of blood. There have been some 
deaths for this dream of human freedom and 
equality ; and there may yet be many more. 
The struggle of the Paris Commune proves 
that; but, possibly, the most emphatic seal of 
blood is yet tocome. It is one of the faults of 
humanity that it will have dreams, and wil! 
fight for them. 


——— +00 —— 


CONVERSATION 


AND ITS USES. 


BY JOEL BENTON. 


[The following was published in a New York paper, 
but is of snfficient interest to bear republication.] 

T should be as easy to talk as it is to walk, 

to fly, or to swim. But good conversation 
is referred either to a special endowment or to 
art. In the best instances it may be partly a 
product of both. If its rareness or deficiency 
is indicated by general lament, it would seem 
as if the inanities of modern life had no need of 
stringent and stimulating words. 

We know, at any rate, that the good talk- 
ers are few—and the reason is not fur to find. 
Notably in Shakspeare’s age—and in times 
quite recent by comparison—the wits of the 
coffee-house, or social coterie, brought together 
the news of the day; each rendering the other, 
.in a measure, that service the morning paper 
does us. The Athenians, too, who were al- 
ways eager to hear or to tell a good thing, 
could season their speech with the true Attic 
salt—with humor and wit. They kept their 
minds elastic by epigram and repartee. But 





we have no faculty for these. The telegraph 
and railroad have put our tongues out of joint. 
The daily paper makes the breakfast-table 
mute ; and, when we leave this repast, endless 
pamphlets, journals, and books fill the leisure 
that remains. 

It is well understood that our evening parties 
are purely formal. They are not meant for 
intellectual or choice social resorts. We 
crush together, if we go, in a jam of elegant 
silks and ribbons, and often merely exchange 
glances. Such talk as occurs is merely a 
“hodge-podge of trifles;” and nothing is said 
which another day does not obliterate. Music, 
most distressingly artificial, and the German 
are apparently the strongest diet it would be 
safe to afford. Or if we could smuggle a few 
good talkers in such a mob, it would not avail. 
The conditions themselves are fatal to whole- 
some speech. 

It was not always so. There were clubs in 
the old time where conversation alone was the 
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all-sufficing thing, and where gracious words, 
fitly spoken, and applied to topics that stimu- 
late and amuse, became the center and source 
of delight. If our Sorosis, while asking for its 
sex equal rights in the state, will see that there 
is a reform also in the parlor—which is not 
now a genuine talking-room, but only a parlor 
in name—it may win a triumph not less im- 
portant than the one at which it now aims. 

For, say what you will, there are two things 
in which women are our easy superiors. They 
can write letters with infinite grace, and they 
can talk, if only they would. Mr. Higginson 
says that a woman’s letter is the most perfect 
thing in literature. There is a kinship be- 
tween this and good speech; and I have no- 
ticed that those girls who deluge you with 
sprightly, vivacious ‘wit, are full of incessant 
brightness in their letters. A friend of mine 
notes with constant surprise the amount of lux- 
uriant and tropical writing and gossipy para- 
graphing certain correspondents of this sex in 
Washington and elsewhere are able to furnish, 
and prepare well, for perhaps a half dozen 
papers each week. And they do it between 
other tasks, and in the midst of exacting so- 
cial demands. 

The difference between a good letter and an 
agreeable interview is largely one of intensity. 
Mr. Alger calls letter-writing “an indirect ex- 
change of thought ;” conversation, “a personal 
exchange of life.” 

I think we could find by burrowing among 
packages of old letters, cobwebbed and yellow, 
that were written when the stage-horn had not 
been silenced by the screech of the locomotive, 
gems which make the durable excellence of 
good books—and grace and life that our stilted 
press-reporters might well give half their earn- 
ings to attain. They were then the warm 
talk of passionate friends—not the dry records 
of to-day, from which something has taken the 
pith and electrical force. 

Doubtless our women, too, could make our 
parties greatly better than they now are, to 
which one only goes to be bored, or to be rid 
of a disagreeable task. If Margaret Fuller had 
always had as gracious and deferent a manner 
as she had abounding wit and terve, her thrall 
would have been as touching as it was su- 
preme. Madame Rambouillet, Madame Reca- 
mier, and other French women, who centered 
about them the galaxies of authorship, politics, 
and art, show in what way women, even yet, 
can more than match in power the expected 
ballot. r 

It is a mistake to suppose that authors, who 





charm us by their written discourse, must 
necessarily converse well. We suppose there 
are those who can talk, but we do not com- 
monly find them the most inspiring out of their 
especial field. It has been suggested that they 
save their best things for their books, and per- 
haps do not wish to scatter their pearls on the 
traveled highway. Coleridge had,a certain 
famous power of talk; but he was abstracted 
and metaphysical. Charles Lamb, being in 
haste, cut himself loose one day by dissevering 
the coat-button to which he held, and on re- 
turning a long time after, found Coleridge still 
talking, with the button in hand. These ser- 
mons may be marvelous enough, in their kind, 
but are far removed from the fluent, antithetic, 
pauseful speech. Macaulay was brilliant chief- 
ly as a monologuist; and Goldsmith, who 
wrote as if he were inspired, “ talked like poor 
Poll.” 

Hazlitt, whose great critical acumen will be 
allowed, is of the opinion that “ authors ought to 
be read, and not heard,” and the biography of 
most men of letters attests the justness of his 
remark. Descartes, the mathematician and 
philosopher, Buffon, the naturalist, and La 
Fontaine, of fable memory, were all singularly 
poor talkers. A friend of Marmontel, the nov- 
elist, found him so dull after an interview, that 
the only recompense, he said, for the weariness, 
was to resort to his books. 

Probably among American authors, there 
have been no two more unequal in conversa- 
tion than Halleck and Hawthorne. Halleck 
said he never met Hawthorne but once, and 
then at a dinner, where they chanced to be 
seated together. “ We talked incessantly,” 
says Halleck, “ but Hawthorne uttered not a 
word.” ‘ 

It is well, perhaps, that one form of expres- 
sion should be left to those who would other- 
wise make no sign. Certainly authors ought 
not to monopolize all the best gifts. And this 
average of power it concerns the multitude to 
keep. We should say here, that our American 
talent of haranguing and blatherskiting on the 
platform is no fair offset to our deficiency in 
pungent, spermatic talk. If of the latter we 
have too little, of the former we have some to 
spare. 

We must not forget that conversation has a 
mission beyond even the club and the social 
gathering. Its sway is also swect and enno- 
bling when but two or three are joined—not in 
the full circle, but in the smallest arc of one. 
Its crowning excellence and sanctity are usu- 
ally in the inverse ratio of its members. The 
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best feust is where no reporters are allowed. 
Who can whisper a secret to two? Whether 
we be lovers or friends, our most tender and 
confidential thought can be spoken to but one. 
There is no dispersion then in the positive or 
negative pole. Adda third person—the elec- 
tricity weakens, and impediments appear. In- 
stantly appears a wall of reserve, and, one by 
one, the inner doors of the heart shut. 

The deliciousness of its pauses; its sparkle; 
its spontaneity ; its bracing power, and its in- 
tricate, interlacing suggestions would each 
make a separate theme. He who can not listen 
well in particular will not talk well. Fear no 
tyrant so much as this one, for he kills all in- 
spiration at once, and usurps the heart. There 





must be sympathy of persons, or your words 
will be formal and cold. Gail Hamilton (I 
think it is) says she can not sit at ease, even in 
silence, with any one with whom she can not 
also talk. I think the universal experience is 
here expressed, so necessary is the proper mag- 
netism. 

But the power of wholesonie, winning talk 
we can not magnify or exalt too much. I am 
not sure it should not be taught, and mingle 
with other scholarship—at least in schools for 
the girls. I will agree, when I get sufficiently 
able, to endow a professorship to make conver- 
sation a distinct department (if it shall be ac- 
cepted) in Vassar College. And where could 
the experiment be better tried ? 


—~+0o—__—_ 


ARE WE TRUE TO OURSELVES? 


T is conceded that the love of power is co- 
incident with human nature, but a willing 
adaptation to being ruled, provided the govern- 
ing power is impalpable (but none the less ty- 
rannical), seems equally apparent, with much 
the larger proportion of humanity. 

All dumb servitude, whether voluntary or 
not, all abnegation of individuality, rob the 
world of so much mind-power and life-force ; 
of so much perfect manhood, the inner man be- 
ing warped and undeveloped. Disinclination 
to brain-labor, the dread of responsibility, the 
love of repose, and the inertia which conse- 
quently follows from an unexercised brain, 
render it pleasing and restful to have others 
think for us, and establish fixed rules for our 
action. Many of these rules, having borne the 
soundings of the plummet line of ancient 
usage and approval, have become venerated, 
though not subjected to the light of reason or 
principle. Thus more opportunity is given for 
personal aggrandizement, for providing for 
comfort and pleasure; thus are unduly stimu- 
lated those faculties which tend to the material, 
and we are bound as firmly by the invisible 
chains of custom, fashion, and usage, as the 
galley slave to his wheel,—our servitude being 
voluntary. After long subjection of the heart 
to fixed forms, its natural yearnings suppressed, 
its acquiescence uncalled for, its genuineness 
unvalued, what wonder if it become a hardened 
incubus, and we become hollow, “ whited sep- 
ulchers !” 

How astounding and mortifying when, per- 
haps once in an era, some false “ received opin- 
ion,” which has become time-honored, which 
we have not only believed, but nurtured and 





acted up to, either under the light of a master- 
mind, who in God’s light has seen light, and 
has succeeded in awakening us to the truth, or 
by the march of events (under God’s leader- 
ship), the wonderful opening up of the truth is 
made so plain that even the dumb can under- 
stand his meaning, yes, how mortifying to find 
that our eyes have been blinded by the chimera 
of that subtile, intangible power we call preju- 
dice, that will-o’-the-wisp more powerful, more 
insinuating, more unconquerable from its in- 
tangibility ! 

The cause of country may be at stake, life- 
blood, oppression may be involved, still, mind 
and heart are chained to a platform, which, be- 
ing put forth by our political party and sup- 
ported by its press, must be right; and so, like 
“dumb-driven cattle,’ we give unwavering 
partisan adherence to it; and that birthright 
of American sovereignty is cast away too often 
for less than even Esau’s birthright brought 
him — nothing life-giving, naught but dry 
bones. 

And how willingly we run in the race of 
fashion, and subject ourselves to all manner 
of strange requirements and grotesque disfig- 
urements of person, repressing and wasting 
individuality of taste, and often sacrificing all 
adaptability, and stifling germs of true artistic 
sense until the fitness and beauty of things are 
merged in a chaos of show, glare, and tinsel! 
What matter, so that we are guided by the 
lines of the goddess of fashion! We chafe not 
at the bit. What matter if her Juggernaut car 
rolls over the broken remains of beauty, refine- 


_ ment, and truth! - 


Even when the heart, stirred with the throb- 
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bings of affection, has sought to symbolize its 
feelings of gloom and shield itself by the out- 
ward garb, Fashion steps in, fixes the time this 
is to last,—in fact, has reduced it so entirely to 
a system, that it would seem too often that 
what was meant as the symbol has become 
alone the reality—the shadow without the sub- 
stance. The well-spring of feeling is curbed 
and hedged about until it has dried away! 

So we go on, like machines wound up (with- 
out caloric), to move in certain directions, in 
certain fixed grooves. To be sure, we do not 





go ticketed ; mind is let out (happily not sold)}— 
heart subject to a ground lease (which we hope 
will expire this side of eternity); nor have we 
a notice on our frontlets, “ No disturbing sub- 
jects entertained here;” but all within quiet, 
and guided by time-honored opinions and 
usages. But we have fed so long upon husks 
that the vital spark is so nearly choked with 
the ashes of withered aspirations that coldness, 
vacuity, and starvation are where ought to be 
the warmth, fullness, and vigor of a genuine 
manhood. Cc. P. N. 


ee 


UNDER THE WILLOWS. 


BY C. HENRY LEONARD. 


Unver the willows the lilies are weeping, 
And the violets droop from some deep-hidden pain ; 
For flowers have grief for their comrades a-sleeping, 
Though they wake from that slumber to blossom 
again. 
Under the willows the zephyrs are sighing, 
And they moan in their branches the woe of thcir 
breast ; 
Lo! e’en the night fairies, grief-laden, are crying 
In their watch at the feet of our Nellie at rest. 


Under the willows our darling reposes 

So still and so cold in her little white shroud ; 
Upon her breast lies a fair garland of roses 

That had faded with her from the blight of a cloud. 





Under the willows our Nellie now slumbers ; 
The gold of her hair changed for a bright crown ; 
Her lips, that were cherries, the death-dew encumbers, 
And it ladens her eyes that were so open and brown. 


Under the willows our treasure lies buried, 
And our hearts are weighed down by the darkening 
gloom ; 
But Hope (that was sleeping) has wakened, and carried 
Our thoughts to that glory whose gate is the tomb. 


Under the willows,—and over the River ; 
Twin thoughts, O the sorrow and comfort ye tell! 
“Under the willows!" why murmur? The Giver 
Has but taken our beautiful, bright, and laughing-eyed 
Nell. 


~~ +0e—_ 


BE JUST. 


INCE we have had any account of time, 
the uppermost thought in the human 
mind has been how to be happy. This sub- 
ject was initiated in a previous paper, on 
the Rule of True Life ; it is of so much import- 
ance, and admits of so many exigencies, that 
its continuation under the present heading is 
deemed pertinent; as it is proposed in this 
essay to demonstrate that all happiness in 
this world is embraced in the proper appre- 
ciation and fulfillment of the import of these 
two little words. ‘To be just,” sounds so 
simple that the majority who hear the invo- 


cation pass it by without considering it worth. 


a thought, or giving it a respectable place in 
their memories. Every man feels within 
himself that his unhappiness in this world is 
solely attributable to his poverty, and each 
one has a standard from which, according to 
the reach of his mind and his sphere in life, 
he guages his estimate of what constitutes 
poverty. He strives to acquire wealth, and 





failure precipitates him into the depth of mis- 
ery, when oh, how easy it would have been 
to a well-schooled mind to have lessened the 
wants and ‘adjusted them to his means, there- 
by changing the false illusion of misery into 
soothing content. 

In order to be just to our fellow-man, we 
must first learn to be just to ourselves, as the 
best way to teach virtue is to be virtuous. 
Justice, like charity, begins at home; but do 
not take it that to be just to one’s self means 
selfishness, for how is it possible to believe 
one capable of being just to his neighbor who 
is unjust to himself? Man assumes a religion 
for the sake of happiness, and a great many 
are so enraptured with the prospect of after- 
life that they give no heed to present exist- 
ence, and measure their happiness in the 
world to come by their misery in this, Here 
is the commencement of fanaticism. Fanat- 
ics can not be happy in the mildest form of 
fanaticism, because to be just is to be happy, 
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and fanaticism is positive injustice to one’s 
self and to all the world. No religion yet 
invented by man is entirely clear of fanati- 
cism. No man who conscientiously professes 
a creed can be thoroughly happy, because his 
sect must necessarily be at variance with an- 
other denomination, therefore disputes arise, 
and he can not be just because his preju- 
dices prevent him, and he is made totally 
miserable by exercising the prime element 
which he is taught to look to for the. most 
happiness. Virtue comes from God, and 
never occasions any disputes; all these heart- 
burnings are about opinions, which are the 
inventions of men. Some few persons who 
profess a religion or creed are apparently 





happy; but in most of these cases it will be 
found, if traced out, that they are not devout 
adherents to their faith, nor are they ever 
considered necessary or essential to the wel- 
fare of their church, and when examined they 
will invariably prove perfectly passive as to 
their belief—in fact, not knowing really what 
their religion is, but merely professing a faith 
for the sake of social preferment. 

The subject of being just may be continued 
in my next paper. In this I have considered 
it in its bearing upon religion, that being the 
uppermost feeling by which, erroneously, 
hope is nourished for the fulfilment of the 
much-wished-for felicity. 

ALBERT JAYNOR. 


———§9¢—_—. 


THE JUDGMENT OF SATAN. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF M. VIENNET. 


IS Sable Majesty held his court in the 

audience-chamber of the infernal palace. 
The occasion was one of unusual significance 
to the assembled demons. A royal proclama- 
tion had been issued announcing that special 
attention would now be directed to the claims 
of those rival dignitaries who sought the dis- 
tinguished honor of naming the present age as 
the patron of its follies and crimes. 

Among the rival candidates, Ambition, true 
to her character, was the first to present her- 
self. Intrigue, her sister, pressed closely in her 
rear. The claims set forth by each none could 
contest, and the royal judge warmly congratu- 
lated both upon the results of the evils they 
had succeeded in entailing on the human race. 

Still, his horned majesty seemed to hesitate 
between the two sisters, when the Demon of 
Gold, the same which under the semblance of 
acalf Aaron had offered to the adoration of 
the Hebrew race, also called Mammon among 
the Philistines, and Plutus in ancient Greece, 
demanded this honor for himself. 

“ Ambition,” he said, “is very useful and 
very dear to us, and eminently worthy of your 
favor. She is mean, mischievous, and prat- 
ing; she adopts without scrunvle any means 
necessary to the accomplishment of her own 
ends, and becomes blind to every principle of 
honor and right in the struggle for success. 
She is hampered by no sentimental notions of 
nobility and greatness of soul in her unfalter- 
ing devotion to her most gracious and royal mas- 
ter. Intrigue is also worthy of the favors of 





my puissant liege. She has lately greatly ad- 
vanced her empire over this age. There is not 
perhaps an honor or an office of emolument 
sought by mortals which she is not able to 
control. But while these distinguished merits 
should be fully weighed by our illustrious 
judge, it is only just to present the fact that 
henceforth both these obsequious servants of 
the mighty Satanic will must be subordinate 
tome. Iam the sole idol of the men of this 
age. The most modest, they who have been 
least infected with my spirit, could swallow all 
Pactolus without quenching the thirst that 
possesses them. This age is then mine! Who 
can dispute with me the honor of naming it 
the ‘ Age of Gold?’” 

“T,” cried Vanity, “I, by whose tyranny 
man is enslaved and his life filled with tor- 
ment. I know my power... .. Mortals, insa- 
tiable in their desire for riches, will do very 
many degrading things to amass gold; but 
after all these sacrifices have been made in its 
behalf, I am successful in commanding the un- 
limited sacrifice of gold upon thousands and 
thousands of altars. I enforce its expenditure 
to dazzle, to‘ make an appearance,’ to strive for 
elegance, to outdo everybody else in magnifi- 
cence, till, thanks to me, the age is carried 
away with ruinous excess and unchecked ex- 
travagance. Through my counsels families 
are ruined, wives and daughters for a shawl, a 
robe, a gem, arrayed against husbands and. 
fathers. Through my suggestions arise the 
strifes and divisions among ministers, deputies, 
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warriors and courtiers, poets and learned men, 
in both state and church, and by them are all 
manner of factions, hopes, and hatreds excit- 
ed.” .... Vanity would have continued thus, 
had not her eloquence been interrupted by 
cheers without end from the satanic throng. All 
her rivals gave way, and Satan pronounced a 





grand edict by which this age should be named 
on the infernal records the AGE oF VANITY. 
The spirit of evil chooses the instruments of 
his power with a wisdom at which we marvel, 
while we tremble with apprehension as they 
insinuate their subtile influences among all 
classes of men, and in every phase of life. 


— 0% 


AMERICAN 


ILVER SPRING, Florida, is one of the 
greatest curiosities in the South. It bursts 
forth in the midst of the most fertile country 
in the State. It bubbles up in a basin near one 
hundred feet deep and about an acre in extent, 
and sending from it a deep stream sixty to one 
hundred feet wide, and extending six to eight 
miles to the Ocklawaha River. In the spring it- 
self fifty boats may lie at anchor—quite a fleet. 
The spring thus forms a natural inland port, to 
which three steamers now run regularly from 
the St. John’s, making close connections with 
the ocean steamers at Pilatka. The clearness 
of the water is truly wonderful. It seems even 
more transparent than air; you see the bottom 
eighty feet below the bottom of your boat, the 
exact form of the smallest pebble, the outline 
and color of the leaf that has sunk, and all the 
prismatic colors of the rainbow are reflected. 
Large fish swim in it, every scale visible, and 
every movement distinctly seen. If you go 
over the spring in a boat you will see the 
fissures in the rocks, from which the river pours 
upward like an inverted cataract. 
Another wonder is, that “ Stone Mountain,” 





WONDERS. 


of Georgia, which was rendered famous during 
the late war, has not been more written about, 
talked about, and traveled about is unaccount- 
able, and indicates a, want of admiration for the 
wonders of the Southland. Were it across the 
waters it would be in song, in sermon, and in 
lecture, and travelers by scores would go as 
they now go to the Pyramids ;— 
“These the work of man, 
That the work of an Almighty hand.”’ 

Imagine a mountain of solid granite, tower- 
ing two thousand feet, with scarcely a shrub on 
its defiant bald face. In its solitude it is alone; 
no kindred nigh! Not even the faint outline 
of a mountain is discernible in the distance; 
and as we turn our gaze upward to its perpen- 
dicular height, the classic Palisades seem tame, 
and we can but wonder if it be a boulder from 
some distant sphere, suddenly, by some freak 
of nature, ejected to our planet; or may it not 
have been that during the great primeval ocean, 
which once overspread the earth, matter at- 
tracted matter, until the mighty pile arose, and 
will stand until the final consummation of all 
things here? 


—— — +06 —— 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE CITIES OF THE PLAIN. 
A DEATH-SCENE OF THE BIBLE.—Gen. xrx. 
By *, #, #984, 


NIGHT. 


is now night, night! It is the last night 
before the unending fires of Sodom. It 
will be the wickedest night of this most wicked 
city. So it is; the most abandoned, the most 
exulting, the haughtiest wickedness comes just 
before the greatest fall. 

Night! night! when all the emotions, 
sentiments, propensities, passions, and lusts of 
man are deepened, when deeds of darkness are 
more deeply dark. So, too, to the religious 
mind, it adds a solemn awe to its faith. The 
religious mecting has the greater effect, and 
the sermon is doubly strong to lay hold on the 





deep foundations of the conscience and the soul 
of man at night. But there is no faith, no 
sermon in Sodom; so the night to the Sodom- 
ites was like a curtain to cover their carnival 
of sin. 

How beautiful, how appropriate! how like 
wise men hungering and thirsting after know- 
ledge it would have been for the people of 
Sodom to have assembled at the doors of Lot, 
and to have escorted the two strangers of noble 
mien and wise aspect whom the patriarch with 
all hospitality was entertaining at his house to 
the public place, and to have said unto them, 
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“Men and brethren, tell us good news from the 
far country from whence you may have come, 
and from the lands where you have pilgrim- 
aged! And if you have any word of exhorta- 
tion, brethren, speak on!” And perhaps no 
people in all the ages would ever have heard 
such a sermon as these strangers could have 
uttered in their ears; for they could have told 
them in the eloquence of archangels of the 
heavens from whence they had but just now 
come. They could have told them, in the elo- 
quence of seraphim, of the Almighty God, the 
Lord of Hosts, in whose company they had 
just been, and who even then stood upon the 
verge of the mountains around about their 
beautiful valley, waiting, it may be, for an in- 
vitation to come and sup with them and they 
with Him, until even the Sodomites would 
have cried out “ Men and brethren, what shall 
we do?” And even Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and Admah and Zeboim, would have re- 
mained unto this day the most favored of 
cities, in the most delicious of valleys, and the 
joy of the whole earth. 

Ah, no! Sin is utterly besotting. It knows 
everything it wants to know already; it hates 
all true knowledge ; the most ignorant of all 
things, it hugs its darkness. 

SCENE SECOND. 

What do they? They raise a vastmob. In 
the language of the inspired story, “ The men 
of the city, even the men of Sodom, compassed 
the house of Lot roundabout, both old and 
young, all the people, from every quarter.” 
They demanded that the strangers be delivered 
to them, that they may commit sins so abomi- 
nable that the tongue refuses to speak them 
for very shame and pollution. And while 
the seething, raging mob are storming the 
house the angels smite them with blindness, 
that Lot may be saved. 

This, however, does not deter the Sodomites, 
for they had gone on so long from abomination 
to abomination, reveling in all manner of lusts, 
and inventing new sins, such as had never before 
been dreamed of, until their sensual and horrid 
desires had consumed them. So the Sodomites, 
though blind,—more blind with lust,—urge the 
siege to get possession of the bodies of the 
visitors. 

SCENE THIRD. 

“Up! Get ye out of this place, for the Lord 
ts come to destroy this city/” cry out the arch- 
angels. ‘“ Where are your sons and your 
daughters; your sons-in-law and your daugh- 
ters-in-law? Up! Bring them out of this 
place!” 





How blessed to be related to a friend of 
God! There is salvation in being but a relative 
of such a one. Lot finds his kindred, and cries 
in their ears, “Up! and let us away; for the 
Lord will destroy this city!” But he seemed 
as one that mocked them. Ah, it is in vain for 
the besotted heart to have a kinsman akin to 
the Most High. 

Poor Lot, he is bewildered; he knows not 
which way to turn. The angels lay hold of 
him, and upon his wife, and upon his two un- 
married daughters, who are with him in his 
house ; for while the hesitating, doubting Lot 
lingers, the angels remember the cry of the 
faithful Abraham unto Jehovah, and His 
promise to His praying servant, and they 
determine to save Lot for his uncle Abraham’s 
sake, Still, there is salvation for the kindred’s 
sake. 

The angels force Lot and his wife and his 
two daughters out of the city. “ Escape for 
your lives! Look not behind you! Neither 
stay thou in all the plain! Escape to the 
mountain, lest ye be consumed !” 

“Oh, not so, my Lord!” cries out the half- 
doubting Lot. “Here is a little city;—is it 
not a little one? Let me stay in it. I will 
perish in the mountains!” 

What a vivid picture of man unto this hour! 
He is dreadfully afraid of being damned ; but 
he does not like to be saved in God’s own way, 
with all his heart and soul and mind and 
might. He is all the time trying, or willing, 
at least, to be saved by the “skin of his teeth.” 
The infinite Redeemer, who all this while still 
stands upon the mountains roundabout, in- 
spires the angels—for the record says that “ He 
still remembers the prayer of his loving Abra- 
ham.” The request of Lot is granted. He 
flies into Zoar, and the little city is spared for 
his sake. Ten righteous would have saved 
Sodom ; one righteous saved the little Zoar. 

LAST SCENE. 

It has thus taken all the night to save Lot. 
The sun is risen; and this day in Sodom shall 
be as all the days of the past! The day shall 
be as a rest, that the Sodomites may refresh 
and strengthen themselves after the defeat of 
the night; that they may engage more passion- 
ately and besottedly in the pollutions of the 
coming eve. No, no,no! Their time is come / 
The time of the inevitable retribution and day 
of vengeance ts come / 

Jehovah, from his place upon the mountain’s 
brow, stretches forth his hand and utters the 
word of doom! A night deeper than that of 
Egypt and Erebus combined puts out the light 
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of the risen sun! The gloomy, black, deep 
thunder-clouds gather together, their fringes 
and centers gleaming with the forked flashes 
of lightning and torn with the bellowing 
thunder-bolts. No, no! No thunder-storm; 
far worse! Even a judgment day for the peo- 
ple of Sodom. 

By the word of doom of the Lord of Hosts, 
it is as if the bottomless pit is brought up from 
the deepmost abysms, and its awful mouth 
yawns over the doomed cities of the plain! 
From its profound center come the sulphur, 
brimstone, and fire in one storm of pallid 
flame! One wild, wailing shriek from all the 
multitudes of the cities goes up through the 
columns of blazing fire into the mouth of the 
pouring pit—and all are burned to ashes. 
Every living thing, every house, every monu- 
ment, every wall, all things dissolve to white 
ashes in those intensely blue and pallid sheets 
of fire. The very ground is melted and sinks 
below the level of the seas. 

Bitter waters that taste of ashes and lye and 
brimstone cover the scene and put out the 
fires—waters in which no fish or living thing can 
exist—accursed of God.. And thus it remains, 
the “ Dead Sea,” unto this hour. 

And all is over. 

“ Remember Lot’s wife!” She“ looked back, 
* * * and she became a pillar of salt.” 
Ah, let us draw near, end read the inscription, 
written by the unerring finger, that is upon 
that monument of salt. Read! “Almost 
saved, and yet lost.” 

———— +0o—_—_——__ 
THE BEAUTIFUL SUNSHINE. 
BY MARY J. 8. UPSHUR STURGES. 


“ Tre beautiful snow! let it go! yes, go! 
*Tis the beautiful sunshine I want, you know— 
One ray in my half-dead face—ah—eo! 
This cellar’s so cold and damp.” 
A rickety stool and a broken chair, 
A pile of tatters, and she lies there ;— 
Oh, for the warming sunshine where 
There is neither stove nor lamp! 


The beautiful snow! Ah, poet, sing low 
Your beautiful song as we go, a3 we go; 
Note by note it is lost in the wail of woe, 
As we traverse the streets at will. 
For, hear her: “ O biting and bitter snow— 
Torturing, chilling wherever you go— 
I theught it was only man that could so 
Pierce and freeze and kill! 
“TI thought it was only the scorner’s sncer 
That could curdle the heart-blood as you do here, 
And pinch to the marrow and bones, and sear 
With the venom of wintor-breath. 
But it’s winter without and winter within 
And around and above this abode of sin, 





And the pitiless snow drifts in—and in— 
As I stare at the great white Death, 


“ And the storm is over, you say? Ah me! 

Well, glory to Heaven! Did you let me see 

A glimpse of the sunshine? or could it be 
A dream of the years ago ? 

Did you pull away from the window-pane 

The ragged blanket that all in vain 

From habit I stuff there in snow and rain ? 
Say, was It a dream, or no? 


“* Ah, that was no vision! Thank God! thank God! 

Pretty soon on the pauper’s burial sod 

Must come (in pity defend the clod 
From the pelting and pitiless snow !)— 

Must come the winters as I lie deep— 

Mugt gome the summers as there I sleep— 

Bat, give me a nook where the sunshine may creep 
“Oh the grave unknown and low! 


“Thanks ! thanks for that warming glow and beam! 
Is it real? Let me kiss it! But do I not dream? 
Twenty years came down in that thawing gieam— 
Twenty years ago, you know. 
You saw it shine in the harlot's hair, 
But you eaw not the chrism that descended there, 
The sanctified memory of years so fair !— 
Twasn’t thus with the warring snow. 


“That messenger bright as it came from heaven— 
Could it be !—did it say, ‘ Thy sins forgiven?’ 
It sounded so, and I thought the leaven 
Came out of the far-away,— 
Came out of the good deeds they had done— 
The dear ‘ old folks’ that are dead and gone— 
That I stabbed with my sins and then left alone,— 
Could it be? could it be ?—I say. 


“Twenty years ago !—shall I tell you now 
Of a pure young girl with an innocent brow ? 
Of a love misplaced ?—of a broken vow ? 
You will laugh at me, I trow! 
‘It is no langhing matter?’ Ah, there you're right! 
Then I'll tell of the wooing that summer night, 
When the apple-blooms fell in the fair moonlight,— 
Ah! had J but been cold as the snow! 


“The beautiful sunshine! More! give me more! 
Oh, how it soothes me—my bones so sore! 
Best of all, how it shows me the beautiful shore 
Where I was beloved and young. 
The shore of that sea I can never repass! 
And yet I am there—for a sunny-haired lass 
Dances butterfly-like in the flowers and grass, 
And she sings the songs I sung. 
* Let them talk—let them sing of the beautiful snow, 
Blessed with warmth and plenty wherever they go, — 
It has different stories for high and low, 
As my cellar down here will say. 
Yes, deceitful snow! your errand is higher 
Than burthen of want to the dame or sire 
Of the household circle around yon fire 
In the great house over the way. 
* But the beautiful sunshine that brings my dreams 
Is the only thing upon earth that seems 
To speak to all alike. and that deems 
The outcast's horrid den 
Aa fitting a place—in ite filth and sin— 
To mention the name of the Maker in, 
And love. by the law of love to win, 
As the grandest palace of men.” 
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OUR NEXT PRESIDENT. 


HO shall he be? Politicians are 

now speculating on the question 
of the succession, Our country will be 
greatly agitated, and partisans will try to 
make it appear that the perpetuity or 
failure of our institutions depends on the 
issue. Demagogues and hungry office- 
seekers will talk loudly and long to gap- 
ing crowds about this or that candidate, 
—this and that measure ; and some false- 
hoods will be told.. We shall not par- 
ticipate in this further than to express 
our honest preferences for honest men. 
No really important questions divide us. 
We are at peace. The treaty of Wash- 
ington assures the settlement of the Al- 
abama claims, and Jonathan shakes 
hands with John. The tariff will be 
quarreled over without fighting; free 
schools will be extended, and so will 
free religion. Temperance will marshal 
all her forces and diminish the quantity 
of grog. Women will demand equal 
rights, and all who are equal will get 
them. Our candidate for the Presidency 
must be something more than a politi- 
cian, a soldier, a financier, or a jolly good 
fellow: he must be a scholar, a gentle- 
man, a statesman, and a Christian,—noth- 
ing less. He must also subscribe to 

“Tue Ten ComMANDMENTS,” 

and keep them. Nothing but intelli- 
gence, integrity, prudence, and true re- 
ligion on the part of people and Presi- 








dent will keep us—as a nation — from 
going the way of other transgressors. 

A True Basis. If it be said that na- 
tions, like men, grow old and decay, we 
reply, that it is only the material part 
that grows old or that decays. The soul 
does not grow old, nor does it decay. A 
nation based on true Christian principles, 
with godly men—men sanctified by the 
Holy Ghost—to administer the laws, 
would be everlasting. When a good 
man departs, and his mantle falls on an- 
other, “his works do follow him,” and 
thus the truth and a godly government 
would be perpetuated. A dishonest ser- 
vant robs his employer, and the concern 
goes down. So of government. An idle 
aristocracy eats out the vital principle in 
a monarchy. Ambition, vanity, luxury, 
and indolence bring nations to poverty, 
anarchy, and ruin, Is America traveling 
on this road? If so, she will come to its 
end ere long. But with good men at the 
helm, the ship of state may be navigated 
successfully to the end of time. Let us 
“put the right man in the right place,” 
and rest in peace with the assurance that 
God rules the hearts and minds of godly 
men. Let us weed out all self-seekers 
and trust no bad men. Let us worship 
God; have no idols; permit no swear- 
ing; keep the Sabbath; honor parents ; 
do no murder; commit no adultery ; al- 
low no stealing, no slandering, and keep 
down covetousness, Let us love the 
Lord our God with all the heart, soul, 
and mind, and our neighbor as ourselves, 
Our neighbor is May, with no distine- 
tions as to race, color, sex, or condition. 
Are we up to this high standard? Have 
we not denied our God? Do we not 
worship the golden calf? Are we not 
profane? How many of us keep the 


Sabbath in a proper manner? Fine feath- , 


ers in fine churches won’t do. Are we 
mindful or are we neglectful of the old 
folks? Do we wish competitors or our 
enemies dead? What is this but mur- 
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der in our hearts? Who is free from 
lust ? and who subdues or subordinates 
the passions to the Holy Spirit? Look 
at the libertine, in half the men you 
meet! Who does not steal, or cheat, or 
get the better of his neighbor in a trade, 
when he can? Who? Is he not a rare 
exception among men? Are not all men 





covetous? And where is the man who 
loves his’ neighbor as himself? Is it 
“easier to preach than to practice?” 
Aye,—but the grace of God is sufficient 
for those who will, to keep all His com- 
mandments, and he is the best man who 
comes the nearest to that. He should 
be OUR NEXT PRESIDENT. 


——- 708 - — 


A GOOD WIFE. 


E concede that man is, or should 

be, the rightfully constituted 

“head of the family,”—and all good 
wives would have it so. We concede 
that he is the head of the wife, as Christ 
is the head of the church, and every real 
wife, be she president, queen, or empress, 
would prefer that a manly MAN should be 
at the head, and take the lead. It is in 
accordance with the order of nature, and 
according to the teachings of Scripture, 
the revealed will of God. Every man 
ought to be capable of assuming and 
maintaining such relations. It is his to 
brave dangers, to protect and to defend. 
But suppose the gray mare be the better 
horse ? in other words, suppose the wife 
to be in every way the most capable of 
taking the lead? Suppose she be the 
better captain? It is a general rule that 
the best thought governs, and the best 
mind will lead. Man is supposed to have 
intellect, reason, and practical common 
sense ; he should have Constructiveness, 
integrity, hope, application, perseverance, 
dignity, resolution, and executiveness, 
all manly qualities. Women should have 
much of the same, with a predominance 
of kindness, affection, taste, economy, or- 
der, sense of propriety, spirituality, and 
devotion,—all wifely, womanly qualities. 
A good wife is supposed to have finer 
and higher sensibilities than her husband ; 
while his tendencies are more or less 
earthward, hers are supposed to be heav- 
enward, At any rate, she will hold him 





steadily to duty, and keep him up when, 
without her, he would wander, indulge 
in enervating luxuries, and go down to 
the appetites and passions. It is not in 
the presence of his good wife that he in- 
dulges in his intoxicating cups or in bac- 
chanalian riotings, but in her absence. It 
is not when in the presence of wife and 
other loved ones that those frightful games 
of chance called “gambling,” which so 
often result in ruin, despair, and death, 
are indulged in, but intheir absence. At 
home, most men conduct themselves with 
more propriety and circumspection than 
when abroad among strangers. Why? 
The influence of a good wife—next to 
one’s religion—is all-potent. Is a man 
tempted to smoke, chew, or snuff tobacco ? 
The thought that it would offend his loy- 
ing wife would cause him to refrain! 
If this be not the case with all, it is 
certainly so in many instances, There 
are weak women who on becoming wives 
of self-indulgent men, to show their self- 
denial and desire to please, stultify their 
natures, and may be heard to remark, 
“T like the smell of a good cigar,” “I 
like the taste of wines, porter, beer,” etc., 
when the truth is they only endure them. 
Now, what are the consequences of such 
weakness ? The man inclines all the 
more to such indulgenees having the 
sanction of his wife. One kind, decided 
word from her would have changed the 
whole course of his life, and have made 
him self-denying instead of self-indulgent. 
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He becomes a sot, can not live without his 
dirty pipe, his mug of beer, or glass of 
whisky. But is not he altogether to blame 
xather than his wife? Granted, but she 
could and should have helped him. He 
needed just that moral and spiritual en- 
couragement which she, as a good wife, 





could have given. “TI like the fumes of 
a fragrant Havana,” has brought down 
many a man to a drunkard’s grave. “I 
wish you would not smoke,” has saved 
many men from the sin of self-indulgence, 
dissipation, vice, crime, and premature 
death! _ 


—_—_++e—___- 


ENJOYMENT— 


N what do these consist ? How may 
they be attained? What is the se- 
cret ? 

With reference to this subject there 
are “many men of many minds.” The 
diversity of opinion among men is as 
great as their physiognomical expres- 
sions. There are no two exactly alike ; 
nor do any two think precisely alike on 
all points. Each seeks enjoyment; all 
desire happiness. Many a man lives 
in his propensities, and seeks enjoyment 
in their gratification. He rises no higher 
than his appetite and sensual nature. 
His chief gods are wine and women; 
next to these come the love of lucre and 
of place. He seeks money and position, 
not so much for their use as for the love 
of them. In the pursuit of one or all of 
these he forfeits his health, his morals, 
and even his hopes of heaven. Still, he 
seeks enjoyment—happiness. His chief 


. error consists in the fact, that his philos- 


ophy is all wrong ; he has not yet learned 
that one’s highest happiness consists in 
making others happy. He craves sym- 
pathy for himself instead of seeking to 
bestow sympathy on others. His purely 
selfish aims must inevitably end in failure. 
Suppose he acquire the wealth of the As- 
tors, Stewarts, or Rothschilds; suppose 
he indulge in inordinate affection,—does 
this bring real enjoyment or enduring 
happiness ? No, no; up to this point of 
his existence he has not risen above the 
teachings of the heathen philosopher who 
said, “ Do unto others as others do unto 





HAPPINESS. 


you.” He is yet to come up to the 
higher plane of Christ’s teachings, which 
were, “Do unto others as ye would that 
others should do unto you.” In this, and 
in this alone, we have the secret of real 
enjoyment—true happiness. It is fur- 
ther illustrated in those words so often 
spoken, so little practiced: “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” When 
mankind is educated up to this high 
standard, there will be less self-indul- 
gence and more self-sacrifice, and the 
highest happiness. What enjoyment can 
be more exquisite, what happiness more 
complete, than is realized by the teacher, 
preacher, and benefactor, who put others 
in the way of self-improvement and 
growth in grace, and who relieve the 
sufferings of the unfortunate? Is it not 
a source of real enjoyment to Mr. Peter 
Cooper when he meets a house full of 
thankful hearts who express so much 
gratitude for the privilege he has afford- 
ed them for acquiring knowledge through 
his noble Institute ? Will not his last 
hours on earth, yea, his very departing, 
be made glorious and happy by the 
grace vouchsafed to the good and the 
godly? Reverse the picture. Here is 
a close-fisted, mean, and selfish rich man. 
He has earned little or nothing by per- 
sonal labor or exertion. He has become 
rich perhaps by selling whisky and to- 
bacco, or by speculating in stocks; by 
shaving notes; or by distressing the poor 
whom circumstances placed in his power. 
All these things are lawful; but are they 
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expedient ? do they bring happiness? The 
physician who relieves physical suffering 
enjoys exquisite sensations. The wise 
counselor, who advises a way out of a 
difficulty, enjoys the fact as much or 
more than the client. The merchant who 
supplies a real want, at a rate satisfactory 
to all concerned, enjoys the act. The 
mechanic who makes a machine or erects 
a useful structure for the use of others, 
is compensated almost as much by thanks 
as by dimes and dollars. The artist who 
produces a picture, a piece of statuary, 
or anything enjoyable, can never be paid 
in money alone. It is the thought of 
ministering to others’ enjoyment that he 
is made happy. In the same way we 
might go through all the different human 
pursuits, and we should find that the 
highest happiness in each consists of 
the ultimate desire TO MAKE OTHERS 
uappy. Verily “it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” Let us thank 
God for the blessed privilege of “ doing 
unto others as we would that others 
should do unto us,” 
~ 906 
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HE demand for lecturers and teachers of 

Phrenology is increasing. Every vol- 
ume on Phrenology which is read, every issue 
of the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
sent forth, every stray copy of the Pure- 
NOLOGICAL ANNUAL makes a convert, awakens 
in somebody a desire to know more of the 
subject, and to avail himself of its advant- 
ages, Such people often write to us, “Do 
you know of any good phrenologist within 
fifty or a hundred miles of my residence ?” 
Others write, “ Send us some reliable lectur- 
er and examiner.” We can not answer all 
these calls ourselves; our duties in the pub- 
lishing line and in our own office-practice 
consume our time, and our only way to preach 
this gospel to all is to do it by means of our 
publications and by sending out everywhere 
well-instructed disciples in this good cause. 
Accordingly, every year we give careful in- 





struction to a class who wish to become lec- 


turers and teachers in this important field. 
To this class, commencing about the first of 
November in each year, we invite only those 
who possess good common sense and an earn- 
est desire to benefit the human race. Those 
who are mere quacks and adventurers, who 
expect at the start to pocket a hundred dol- 
lars a day, before time and practice have 
ripened their abilities, making them worthy 
of such success, will not be likely to honor 
this or any other calling. Phrenology, like 
farming on a good soil, will produce the just 
recompense of reward to the laborer. Who- 
ever faithfully and intelligently follows it, 
may reasonably expect not only adequate 
compensation, but those interior rewards 
which come from a consciousness of having 
done valuable service to mankind. 

Sometimes a man with gray hair and bald- 
ness gives us cordial greeting, informing us 
what wonderful reformation our words, which 
were uttered more than thirty years ago, have 
wrought in his life and character. Not long 
since a mechanic, carrying on a good busi- 
ness, had occasion to call at our residence, 
and in the course of conversation, inquired, 
“Ts not your husband a phrenologist?” 
“Yes.” “Please tell him that all Iam I owe 
to him; for I was a wild, rash, reckless lad. 
He told me my bad tendencies, and how to 
obviate them; and from that hour I have led 
a different life, and am happy to say that my 
wife, children, neighbors, and church-breth- 
ren have no idea what a change was wrought 
in my career by the seasonable and fitly- 
spoken words of that phrenological exami- 
nation.” This we call remuneration, though 
he paid us at the time the usual fee, and as a 
mere business transaction our relations were 
closed satisfactorily. This “bread upon the 
waters” which comes back after so many 
days; this feeling that one is not living in 
vain, but is molding men to a better life, to 
higher aspirations, and more earnest endeavor 
for the true and the good, is a reward which 
money is too poor to purchase, and which will 
outlive time itself. 

— 408 - 


* THe QuEsTION OF THE Era.—The publica- 
tion of “ Woman vs. Woman’s Rights” in our 
June number has awakened a strong feeling 
throughout the country. We have been flood- 
ed with articles, long and short, leaning on one 
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side or the other of the great question. Many 
of these articles are eminently worthy of pres- 
entation to the public through the medium of 
our columns, but it would be utterly impossible 
for us, consistently with the demands of other 
matter, to publish more than a twentieth part 
of them. We find that Augusta Wheeler has 
many friends among the intelligent and well-ed- 
ucated of her sisters. We find also that she 
has many opponents who are equally entitled 
to respect for their intelligence and mental cul- 
ture. Agitate the subject, ladies, keep up the 
excitement. Much good will grow out of so 
free a ventilation. 

- = 906 - — 
AFFAIRS IN FRANCE. 
ssemegpata 

HE civil war in France is about ended. 

The reign of fire and blood is over, and 
France now finds respite from strife, and 
turns to consider the terrible penalties which 
she has paid for foreign and internecine 
struggle. The most terrible chapter in the 
woes of France is that written by her own 
people in the last days of the Commune. 
Then Frenchmen were opposed to Frenchmen 
in the fiercest conflict. Tongue could not 
picture the horrors which occurred in the 
last throes of that mistaken, fanatical organi- 
zation. In the height of their frenzy its 
champion said, “‘ We shall either rule in Paris 
or destroy it,’ and only the vigorous and 
overwhelming efforts on the part of the 
army of Versailles, assisted in a passive yet 
effective way by that remnant of the Prussian 
army which lay encamped outside the walls 
of the city, prevented the execution of the 
vengeful menace. As it is, some of the fair- 
est portions of the city are smoldering ruins. 
Many buildings around which thronged most 
interesting historical associations, and whose 
architectural beauty made them the admira- 
tion of the civilized world, were partly or 
entirely destroyed. 

The glorious and venerable cathedral of 
Notre Dame itself barely escaped. It had 
been bedaubed with inflammatory matter, 
but the Communists had not time for an 
effectual attempt to fire it. Fortunately the 


greater part of the splendid Louvre was saved’ 


by the exertions of the victors, although its 
priceless library has perished. Of the Tuile- 
ries, the gorgeous palace of the old French 





monarchs, but a shell remains. The Palace 
of Justice, Customs Warehouse, Odéon, Con- 
seil d’Etat, Ministry of Finance, the Lyons 
Railway terminus, and the magnificent Hotel 
de Ville have been destroyed. The victors, 
whose feelings of retaliation were doubtless 
heightened by Communist vandalism, wreak- 
ed a terrible vengeance upon the conquered. 
Massacre and execution followed the capture 
of Paris. Hundreds, nay, thousands of the 
insurgents were shot. 

But after all, this is nothing more than a 
phase of war, for war means a destruction of 
life and property — everything which peace 
seeks to preserve. We are told that the work 
of reconstruction has already commenced. 
We hope that it is true; that the sword and 
the chassepot have been thrown aside for 
the spade, the hammer, and the chisel. 

We hope, moreover, that the fearful expe- 
rience through which France has passed will 
be a profitable lesson, and that a government 
will be instituted which shall court the ways 
of peace, and seek to establish it by all the 
aids of universal education and mental eman- 
cipation. Only liberal government, “ govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, and by 
the people,” will secure the ends of a true 
civilization. Whether France is prepared 
at this juncture for such a government is 
questionable ; but we hope after this last cru- 
cial experiment she will enter upon a new 
and improved career, that the scales which 
ignorance, bigotry, and dogmatism have 
molded may have fallen from her eyes, and 
that her course henceforward will be more 
consistent with wisdom. 
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MODERN PHRENOLOGY. 
—~o-—- 
N the Evening Mail for June 14th an ar- 
ticle was published, under the caption 
of “A True Philosophy,” which makes two 
or three allusions to Phrenology which are 
evidently inaccurate. The writer of the ar- 
ticle discusses the spiritual side of Phre- 
nology, and says many things which will find 
the ready agreement of enlightened Christians, 
The following statement, however, we deem 
it necessary to notice: 
“Popular Phrenology, regarding physical 
organization only, assumes that mind is sub- 
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ject to and governed by material laws 
merely, and by this limited and circumscribed 
definition of mental science has contributed 
largely to foster and confirm the material- 
istic tendencies of the age.” 

We are somewhat surprised that the au- 
thor, who has for many years been a close 
student of Phrenology, should make a state- 
ment of this character. He must overlook 
the fact that many leading clergymen of the 
day, in their expositions of the Scriptures, 
make use of phrenological principles for the 
better elucidation of them. We do not 
know any phrenologist, whose opinion is val- 
uable, who ignores the relation of Phre- 
nology to the spiritual—who does not lay 
particular stress upon the influence of the 
spiritual nature upon the physical or ex- 
hibited activities of mind and body. We 
were of the impression that the question of 
the materialistic tendencies of Phrenology 
had long ago been set aside and disposed of. 
In fact, we very rarely hear from an intelli- 
gent source an objection of that character. 
Phrenology has just as much to do with 
the spiritual side of man as with the mate- 
rial side. It can not be otherwise, if the 
whole man is to be considered; and the 
phrenologists of the day, who are earnestly 
and faithfully diffusing the elevating doc- 
trines of the science, insist upon an under- 
standing of man’s psyehological and reli- 
gious nature as a chief requisite to proper 
mental culture. 

ns So 


WOLVES IN SHEEPSKINS. 





ROM time immemorial Satan has in- 
clined to clothe himself as an angel of 
light. Hypocrisy and deception have al- 
ways sought a reputable mask. The ass is 
said to have been wise enough, when he would 
have exercised power, to clothe himself in 
the lion’s skin. But generally such falsely 
clad brayers convict themselves out of their 
own mouths. Our purpose is not to say that 
ministers of religion are accused of faults and 
follies, of crimes and misdemeanors; but 
when this is true they are convicted and pun- 
ished. Nor is it our purpose to spend much 
strength on immoral physicians. Lawyers of 
exceptionable morals can plead their own 
cause, and the world has a pretty correct no- 





tion of tricky barristers. It is not to be 
supposed that all public men are perfect, even 
though we had no evidence on the subject, 
for, being human, men are fallible; and as 
the twelve Apostles had one Judas, it may be 
safe to presume that if there be not one min- 
ister in twelve at the present day who ought 
to be better than he is, or who ought not to 
be in his present position, that there are at 
least some whose character is not represented 
by the exterior—that there are some “ wolves 
in sheepskins.” We believe that the ministry 
is less inclined to palliate the faults of its 
associates than the members of any other 
profession. Physicians, if they do not live 
in the vicinity of their rivals, will generally 
stand up for their guild. Lawyers will de- 
fend lawyers for the credit of the profession. 
But ministers bear down heavily on their 
brethren who are derelict in duty, more than 
on common church members, because it seems 
stch an infamous disgrace to the profession. 

The honest and true minister feels that if a 
man enters the sacred profession with unclean 
hands, or follows it with an unclean heart, in 
the way of dissipation, or licentiousness, or 
dishonesty, he should be dealt with severely. 
In this they are right. Ministers have many 
opportunities for intimate confidences; they 
associate with the members of their parishes 
on terms of equality and cordiality, and those 
who are not good at heart, those who are bad 
and seek to follow bad practices, have many 
opportunities for soiling their reputation and 
committing offenses against society. The 
same is eminently true of the physician and 
the dentist; and, we may add, that the phre- 
nologist in his professional intercourse with 
the world, if he wishes to be bad, is not with- 
out opportunity. 


All these professional men should therefore 
be upright and pure. A man who deals in 
charcoal or ice, or who serves with bread, 
milk, or beef every family in the neighbor- 
hood, has such relations with families that 
no temptation exists for the breach of so- 
cial confidence. Not so with the minister, 
physician, dentist, and phrenologist. If a 
coal-heaver is base, the better sort of people, 
at least, have no cognizance of the fact; he 
has no opportunity to evince his baseness 
toward them. When persons, therefore, come 
under our hands for examination, seeking to. 
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know what profession they should follow, if 
they be of low organization in morals, with 
strong tendencies to animal indulgence, we 
recommend them not to follow any one of the 
professions we have named, and generally 
they do not desire to do so. Such men 
should be employed in what are called the 
laborious occupations. 

As ministers are interested in religion, and 
in the honor of their profession, we are inter- 
ested in Phrenology and phrenologists. We 
would have the profession lifted above all 
suspicion, and those who follow it men with 
clean hands and upright purposes. Anything 
like false pretenses, dissipation, or licentious- 
ness on their part should be frowned down. 

Why should men falsely write and publish 
their names with the prefix “Professor?” 
Some phrenologists have been properly elect- 
ed professors in literary or scientific institu- 
tions; but to-day there is no professor of 
Phrenology in this country, and it is sheer 
impudence and egotism to assume the title. 
If we were lecturing, and ladies or gentlemen 
thought proper to address us as professor, it 
would be their business, and not ours, But 
we would neither write nor print it in con- 
nection with our name, unless absolutely 
elected to be professor of Phrenology in some 
association or college. Phrenology has suf- 
fered no little from the bad conduct of sensu- 
alists, who disgraced themselves and it by 
their avowed relation to the subject. 

The phrenologist who is pure and true, and 
aims to do good, to honor his profession and 
himself in the performance of honest work, 
has our cordial indorsement, and all the 
moral support we can give him; but dissi- 
pated, licentious men, full of false pretenses 
and foolish egotism, deserve our sharpest 
maledictions. 





HONOR TO WHOM HONOR. 


—=—— 

N the 10th of June last the city of New 
York was the scene of an unusual oc- 
currence. A statue of Prof. 8. F. B. Morse, 
the developer of the electric telegraph, was 
unvailed in the Central Park with very inter- 
esting ceremonies. Although the telegraphic 
fraternity, under whose auspices the statue 
was procured, was chiefly interested, the in- 
tellect generally of the country was repre- 





sented. The statue is seven and a half feet 
in height, is of bronze, cast from the model 
made by Mr. B. M. Pickett. It represents 
the distinguished inventor in the act of re- 
ceiving a telegraphic dispatch, and taken 
altogether is a creditable work of art. We 
have already given our readers a biographi- 
cal sketch of Prof. Morse, but some reference 
to him at this time will be appropriate. 

He is a New-Englander by birth, was born 
in Charlestown, Mass., April 27th, 1791. In 
early life he was an artist, and one of the 
founders and promoters of the National Acad- 
emy of Design in New York. During a voy- 
age to Europe, in 1832, he became impressed 
with the idea which culminated in his inven- 
tion. The first apparatus which he arranged 
for some practical experiments was made in 
1835. Two years later he had so far perfect- 
ed it as to venture public experiments at the 
University building in the city of New York. 
In 1838 he applied to Congress for an appro- 
priation to build an experimental wire be- 
tween Washington and Baltimore, but his 
proposal was regarded as chimerical and ab- 
surd, He then visited Europe, but did not 
succeed any better there, as he failed even to 
obtain patents for his apparatus. He re- 
turned to this country, and after repeated 
solicitation obtained, on the last night of the 
session of 1843, an appropriation of $30,000 
for the construction of the experimental line. 
Of course it proved an entire success, and 
was the beginning of the vast network of 
wires which now brings the nations of the 
earth within speaking distance of each other. 
It is most fitting that a statue should be 
erected to the man whose persistent industry 
developed this priceless feature of modern 
civilization. It is eminently proper, too, 
that the statue should be set up to living 
worth. It has been too much the custom to 
erect memorials of departed worth. Men of 
genius and learning, or men who claim no 
genius, but whose efforts in the great cause 
of humanity have proved of inestimable value, 
deserve the honors of the world while they 
live. 

The extent to which the human race has 
been benefited by the telegraph is shown in 
the following statistics: Europe possesses 
450,000 miles of wire, and 13,000 stations ; 
America, 180,000 miles of wire, and 6,000 
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stations; India, 14,000 miles of wire, and 200 
stations ; Australia, 10,000 miles of wire, and 
270 stations; and the extension throughout 
the world is at the rate of 100,000 miles of 
wire per annum. There are, in addition, 
80,000 miles of submarine telegraph wire in 


successful operation, extending beneath the 
Atlantic and German Oceans; the Baltic, 
North, Mediterranean, Red, Arabian, and 
China Seas; the Persian Gulf, the Bay of Bis- 
cay, the Straits of Gibraltar, and-the Gulfs 
of Mexico and St. Lawrence. 
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HOTEL LIFE IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


T is generally admitted that America 
leads the world in first-class hotels. And 
although one of the youngest of our great 
cities, San Francisco is abreast of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, or Washington in her 
hotel management and aecommodations. It 
has been our fortune within the past fifteen 
years to “ put up” at most of the best houses 
in all the States of the Union, and also in Eu- 
rope. We speak, therefore, from observation 
and experience on the subject ; and in accord- 
ing to California this credit for the excellence 
of her hotels, we do not exaggerate. We give 
a view of the OccrDENTAL,With its four hun- 
dred well-furnished rooms, in which we re- 
sided and luxuriated for a brief season. Be- 
sides broad and pleasant stairways leading to 
all the floors, there is a large $20,000 Otis el- 
evator, rising from basement to attic, in which 
the tired traveler or the invalid guest may 
be almost instantly lifted or lowered to any 
floor in the house by the touch of a bell-cord ! 
Would the reader like to know what we had 
to eat in this great hotel? Here is the ordi- 
nary bill of fare for dinner which was in use 
when we were there : 


Soups: Beef broth, with vegetables ; and sago. 

Fisu: Salmon, & l’Allemande; and baked cod, a la 
d@’Orleans. 

Coup: Boned turkey aux truffes, A la gelée; roast 
beef; pressed corn beef; mutton ; ham; lamb; tongue; 
and chicken salad. 

Borep: leg of mutton, caper sauce ; corned beef and 
cabbage ; beef tongues; bacon; chicken, caper sauce. 

Roasts: Ham, champagne sauce; beef; chicken ; loin 
of veal; loin of pork ; and spring lamb, mint sauce; with 
pork and beans. 

Entrees: Ris de veau, braisé, aux champignons; 
sheep’s tongue, poelés, & la Duchesse; macaroni with 
cheese, A la Catalane ; veal fricasee with turnips ; mince 
of beef, A l'Espagnole; roulade of lamb, aux tomato 
sance; jambon sauté, A la Bayonnaise ; civet de lievre, 
au Bordeaux. 

Szasonrne: Assorted pickles; cranberry sance; cur- 
rant jelly; horse radish; olives; lettuce; apple sauce ; 
cucumbers ; Cashmere Chutney sauce; fresh tomatoes ; 
and California bon-zest. 

VEGETABLES: Mashed potatoes ; boiled new potatoes; 





baked sweet potatoes ; rice; parsneps ; summer squash ; 
egg plant; artichokes; stewed tomatoes; green corn ; 
turnips ; onions ; and green peas. 

Game: Antelope, with currant jelly ; venison. 

Pastry: Peach pudding, brandy sauce; orange cake ; 
Vienna cake ; jelly rolls ; almond sticks ; raspberry pie ; 
peach pie; apple pie; peppermint candy; lemon ice- 
cream. 

Dessert: Prunes; almonds; raisins; pecan nuts; 
California walnuts ; peanuts; apples; grapes; peaches ; 
pears. Tea, coffee, and chocolate,— 


with more than eighty kinds of wine for 
those who drink! Will this do for dinner ? 
Here is the bill of fare for breakfast : 


Coffee ; green and black tea; and chocolate ; with milk 
from Milbrae Dairy. 

Breap: French; Graham; corn bread ; German rolls ; 
Boston brown bread; hot rolls; English muffins; and 
egg muffins. Wheaten grits; milk, butter, and dry 
toast; fried mush; waffles; flannel cakes; boiled hom- 
iny ; oatmeal ; and buckwheat cakes. 

Brorxp: Tripe; pig’s feet; liver; beefsteaks, plain 
and with totmatoes; smoked salmon; salt mackerel; 
fresh salmon; pickled salmon; ham; mutton chops, 
plain, breaded, or with tomatoes ; bacon; and venison 
steak. 

Friep: Fish balls; ham and eggs; fresh fish with 
pork ; tripe ; calves’ liver; stewed kidneys ; corned-beef 
hash ; apples and pork; sausage; and salt codfish with 
cream. 

PoraTors: Baked; fried; Lyonnaise ; stewed. 

Oysters: Fried oysters; stewed oysters ; and stewed 
clams. 

Eees: Fried; scrambled; omelets, boiled, plain or 
Spanish style ; and jelly omelets. 

Cotp: Roast beef; corned beef; mutton; boiled ham ; 
beef tongue. 

Breakfast, from 6 to 12. Lunch, from 12% to 2%. 
Dinner, from 5 to 73g. Tea, from 7to9. Supper, from 
9 to 12. 


Nor is this all. The cooking is of the 
best description; the waiters polite, sensible, 
prompt. We may go through kitchen, stores, 
laundry, dining rooms, parlors, sleeping 
rooms, and offices, and all will be found neat, 
clean, and tidy. The beds may justly be 
called sumptuous. On the tables may al- 
ways be found a full supply of excellent ripe 
fruits, melons, berries, grapes, etc., such as 
grow nowhere else in the world so plentifully 
and so good as in San Francisco. 
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We take the following extracts from an 
article in the Overland Monthly : 

“In San Francisco there are five leading 
hotels, occupied by two thousand people, 
who, for about a thousand dollars a year 
each, enjoy handsome apartments, the use of 
a large number of servants, and the choice 
of an unsurpassed bil) of fare. By adopting 
the system of co-operative housekeeping, such 
as hotel life really is, there is a great saving. 
And then, again, it is so pleasant to have all 
one’s bills aggregated into one: one’s water- 
tax, gas bill, rent, washing, butcher's and 
grocer’s bills, and all the other bills that flesh 
is heir to. 


“One would hardly suppose that there is 
invested, in the five principal hotels of San 
Francisco, capital to the amount of $4,800,000, 
and that their annual income is nearly three 
millions of dollars. Yet this is perfectly 
true of the five hotels which are known as 
the Grand, Occidental, Cosmopolitan, Lick, 
and Russ; and they about as dissimilar in 
their respective characteristics as they are in 
their titles. The capital invested in the 
Grand is over $1,000,000, but is a paying in- 
vestment, and is regarded with some little 
pride as a tolerably representative hotel. 
The Occidental has a large and excellent 
class of customers, and previous to the build- 
ing of the Cosmopolitan secured the great 
bulk of the best foreign arrivals, including the 
then Eastern visitor, such as he then was— 
scarce, and, as compared with the present 
article, somewhat embryotic. The Cosmo- 
politan opened with wonderful advantages 
in the shape of a good set of permanent peo- 
ple, with a large and diffused acquaintance, 
that rapidly brought the hotel all it could 
attend to; but then travel increased to such 
an extent that they all had plenty to do, and 
ere long the necessity for a new and large 
hotel became so apparent that the Grand step- 


ped in to fill the place. The Lick, which. 


has always had less of the transient custom 
than any other, has been par excellence the 
family hotel of San Francisco, even as the 
Everett House was the family hotel of Bos- 
ton. The ‘Lick House set’ was as distinct 
a branch of society as it is well possible to 
imagine ; and to it the ‘Occidental set’ ran 
a lively opposition. But the Occidental and 
Lick House sets have disappeared ; they have 


“ 





been scattered broadcast into many places, 
and the old rivalry is almost forgotten, and 
is fast fading into oblivion. The Occidental 
has a steady family seasoning in addition to 
its large Eastern business, and is capable of 
accommodating nearly a thousand persons. 
It yields an income of $600,000 per annum, 
and its rental is $96,000. It represents over 
$1,000,000 capital. Its hall is one of the fea- 
tures of Montgomery Street. 

“All four of these are fine hotels; and it 
may be said that they that go through the 
world in hotels get more value for their mo- 
ney in San Francisco than anywhere else in 
the world—even in cosmopolitan Paris. 


“The Russ House is essentially and dis- 
tinctively transient in the character of its 
patronage, with just one or two families 
thrown in asa sort of moorings or nucleus for 
the more ephemeral portion. Here you meet 
your friend from the country, and it is his 
headquarters while he negotiates with capi- 
tal for an advance on his fall crop, or pur- 
chases a stock of groceries for his store in 
some inland village. It has just enough of 
the city flavor to give him all the spice of 
novelty he wants, while the appointments, 
table, and general arrangements of the house 
are plain and subdued enough to make him 
feel at his ease. The Russ fronts 275 feet on 
Montgomery Street. and 180 on Pine and 
Bush. It contains 280 rooms, and has ac- 
commodated at times as many as 500 people. 
The land upon which it stands is worth about 
$400,000, and the building and its furniture 
$325,000. It is a good investment, and pays 
the owners one percent.a month. The income 
of the hotel may be estimated at $400,000 
per annum or thereabouts. The Russ has oc- 
casionally, as mentioned, accommodated 500 
people, which implies that its country pa- 
trons have outrun its capacity and called into 
existence the Brooklyn. This hotel is situa- 
ted directly opposite the Cosmopolitan, on 
Bush Street, and is in every respect a second 
Russ House. 

“There is probably no hotel in the United 
States so unique in its individuality, or so 
historically identified with the town in 
which it is situated, as is the What Cheer 
House of San Francisco. Certainly no hotel 
in the United States is conducted on such pe- 
culiar principles; and it may be reasonably 
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doubted if there be any that so completely 
and satisfactorily meets the requirements and 
tastes of one peculiar class of customers. 
What the Cosmopolitan used to be to the 
speculators in ‘Washoe,’ the What Cheer is 
to the ‘honest miner;’ but inasmuch as the 
‘honest miner’ is not the creature of stocks 
or the ephemeral millionaire of the season 
whose existence depends on the uncertainties 
of Change, but & prominent and reliable in- 
dividual, his caravansary has not had to seek 
new avenues of patronage and sources of rev- 
enue, but lives and thrives by him still. True, 


in the lifetime of the modern ‘ honest miner.’ 
With some of them it occurs as often as twice 
a year; with others only once; and with 
many but once every two years; and the ra- 
tional being who understands wherein its 
pleasures lie, will readily concede that the 
measure of the real enjoyment that these men 
experience is small indeed. They toil and 
labor for six months or a year with pick and 
shovel, away up in some one of the inland 
mining districts of the Sierras; amass a few 
hundred dollars or so, and then spend it in a 





week, Miners come in numbers to the city 


a 
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each boat from Sacramento does not crowd 
the establishment to its utmost capacity as 
formerly ; nor does any one longer hear in its 
hall or in the surrounding bar-rooms the 
chink of prodigally squandered twenties, but 
nevertheless it is a paying property, and year 
by year turns many ducats into the coffers of 
the proprietors. The individual so endeared 
to us all under the title of the ‘honest mi- 
ner’ is an anomalous character, and well wor- 
thy of study and contemplation while under- 
going the ‘What Cheer’ phase of his exist- 
ence. This ‘What Cheer’ phase is an oasis 


— 
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every week, and at once betake themselves to 
the What Cheer House. They never think, as 
a general rule, of going anywhere else, and 
indeed would have but little cause to, since 
the establishment is the only one really suited 
to them. All the fees they have to pay 
amount to two dollars per week for their 
room. This insures them a good, clean bed, 
in a room which is so clean for a hotel, that 
its shortcomings are wholly unobservable by 
its average occupant, clean water, a towel, 
and a piece of soap. What more can -an 





‘honest miner’ want ? 
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“ All the patrons of the hotel, however, 
are not of this particular kind. There are 
numbers of farmers, and well-to-do rancheros, 
stock-drivers, farm-hands, and others, whose 
business brings them occasionally to the city, 
and who patronize the What Cheer House on 
account of its cheapness. There are also 
numbers of miners, who are steady in their 
habits and close with their money, who go to 
that hotel; some of them prospectors, who 
have made a strike in the shape of a rich 
ledge, and who are in town looking for a cap- 
italist ; and others, the owners of claims that 
they would like to sell. Miners from every 
district on the Pacific coast are there; and 
morning, and noon, and night they may be 
seen in groups on the sidewalk in front of 
the hotel or in the office, talking over old 
times, the last rich strike on such and such a 
Flat, and,comparing notes and prospects. 
Many a miner has come down to the What 
Cheer House with just money enough to pay 
his expenses for a few weeks, and has gone 
back at the expiration of that time estimat- 
ing his wealth by thousands—having raised 
a Company on his claim, or sold out for hard 
cash. The distance from the What Cheer 
House to California Street—the Wall Street 
of San Francisco—is short, and many have 
availed themselves of it well. 

“ The What Cheer takes no boarders, gives 
little or no credit—unless well secured by 
baggage—and loses very little by defaulting 
guests. In the basement there is a large res- 
taurant, conducted on the cheapest plan, and 
giving daily about four thousand meals, at 
an average price of twenty cents per head. 
The food is good, but plain, with no partic- 
ular grace or art displayed in the cooking, 
and is noticeable mainly for quantity. The 
notices to guests are suggestive and quaint, 
and on the bill of fare sundry cautions are 
appended, so that he may not outrun his ex- 
chequer and then simulate ignorance of the 
price. “ Butter free, with two ten-cent dishes,” 
“No bread with one fish-ball,” and such sim- 
ilar interlineations, occur. It is, in the main, 
an excellent restaurant, and supplies the 
wants of a large class of people. The house 
has its library—a rather good one, by the 
way, and tolerably well patronized—its bar- 
ber-shop, and its laundry. The latter, as 
might be suspected by the shrewd reader, 





does most of its business outside, and, be- 
yond the washing of the house proper, de- 
pends on the former for support. On the 
whole, the What Cheer house pleases and 
suits its guests thoroughly, and consequently, 
as an hotel, it is a success. Its revenue is 
large, and its owners have through it attained 
great wealth, and may safely lay claim te 
owning the most peculiar hotel in the United 
States. It may be said to be the only hotel 
of its magnitude and pretensions that con- 
tains the announcement, “ Guests will please 
not go to sleep on the stairs ;” as well as the 
only one in which the female sex are entirely 
dispensed with. 

“Tt is thus, in the various ways above in- 
dicated, that the ‘ homeless life’ of San Fran- 
cisco finds its requirements. Whether this 
peculiar social condition is as consistent with 
permanent prosperity as it is a product of 
high civilization, it is not our purpose to in- 
quire. These conditions exist in San Fran- 
cisco probably to a greater extent than in 
any other city; and they are also met with 
greater promptness and ingenuity than else- 
where. Independence is the great charm of 
hotel life. Boarders have their apartments, 
into which no one is supposed to intrude 
and they have all the advantages of a splen- 
did ménage ; but with all this they are no 
better off than any one of the other two or 
three hundred who dwell in the same cara- 
vansary, unless, perhaps, that their purses 
enable them to live on the first floor, while 
some of the others live on the fourth. But 
then, even this latter advantage is lost through 
the agency of that institution peculiar to our 
large American hotels—the elevator—of 
which there are two in San Francisco: one 
at the Occidental, and another at the Cosmo- 
politan. This makes all men equal: the 
dweller in the attic, and the luxurious indi- 
vidual of one flight of stairs. Bachelors 
boast that there is no life like hotel life; but 
then they do so inconsistently quit it on the 
slightest provocation that one of the other 
sex may offer them, that they can not be ac- 
cepted as authority on the subject. But the 
social peculiarities of this kind of life require 
a deeper criticism than, perhaps, is consistent 
with this article.” 

From the foregoing, the reader may infer 
that hotel keeping in San Francisco is re. 
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duced to a perfect system; and that he may 
judge at which house to stop on his arrival 
by steamer through the Golden Gate, or over- 
land, by rail. 

es Sed 


Toe VENDoME Cotumn.—The celebrated 
column in the Place Vendome, which was de- 
stroyed by Communist authority shortly before 
the entry of the Versailles army, was made from 
the bronze of 1,200 cannon captured from the 
Russians, Prussians, and Austrians. It was be- 
gun on the 25th of August, 1806, and entirely 
finished in 1810. The total weight of the bronze 
is 251,367 kilogrammes—about 600,000 Ibs. The 
expenses for the construction were as follows: 
Melting the bronze, 154,387 fr.; weighing same 
450 fr. ; chiseling, 267,219 fr.; the statue of Na- 
poleon I., which surmounted it, was made by 
Chaudet, and cost 13,000 fr. ; 33 sculptors for the 
bas-reliefs, 199,000 fr. ; sculptured cornices, 89,- 
115 fr. ; general designs, 11,400 fr.; masons, lock- 
smiths, carpenters, and plumbers, 601,979 fr. ; 
architects, 50,000 fr.; 251,367 kilog. of bronze, 
at 4 fr., 1,005,468 fr.; total, 2,352,468 francs, 
—about $470,000 in gold. 


——— $9 


WISDOM. 


He that will do no good offices after a disap- 
pointment must stand still and do just nothing at 
all. The plow goes on after a barren year; and 
while the ashes are yet warm, we raise a new house 
upon the ruins of a former.—Seneca, 


In vain do they talk of happiness who never 
subdued an impulse in obedience to a principle. 
He who never sacrificed a present to a future good, 
or a personal to a general one, can speak of happi- 
ness only as the blind do of colors.—Horace Mann. 


Co-OPERATION is the key to the wealth of the 
earth. Justly, wisely used, it will give to the la- 
borer what should be his, the profits of his own 
earnings. 

Wuart profits us, that we from Heaven derive 

A soul immortal, and with looks erect 

Survey the stars, if, like the brutal kind, 

We follow where our passions lead the way? 

—Claudian. 


Men’s lives should be like the day, more beauti- 
ful in the evening; or like the summer, aglow 
with promise; or like the autumn, rich with the 
golden sheaves, where the good works and deeds 
have ripened on the field. 


THE very best and the very worst of men are 
not as good or as bad as they seem tobe. Calcu- 
late accordingly in estimating your fellow-man. 





PROVIDENCE has a thousand keys, to open a 
thousand doors, for the deliverance of his own.— 
Rutherford. : 

Ir is grateful to see the clear shining of the sun 
afterarain. Itis nota change from truth to false- 
hood which men need, but from one form of truth 
to another.—Zdwards A. Park. 


Hoip On.—Hold on to your tongue when you 
are just ready to swear, or speak harshly, or use 
any improper word. 

Hold on to your hand when you are about to 
strike, or do any wrong. 

Hold on to your feet when you are on the point 
of kicking, or running away from study, or pursu- 
ing the path of error, shame, or crime. 

Hold on to your temper when you are angry, ex- 
cited, or imposed upon, or others are angry about 
you. 

Hold on to your good name at all times, for it 
is much more valuable to you than gold, high 
places, or fashionable attire. 

Hold on to the truth, for it will serve you well, 
and do you good throughout eternity. 

As softly, from moor and woodland, 
Fades the lingering blush of light, 
8o silently, peacefully, and stilly 
Is born the pure, silent night. 


a 7 v 
MIRTH. 


A roune lady who passed the Fifth Avenue Ho- 
tel Sunday afternoon wanted to know if all the 
men who stood upon the stoop were waiters. 
Yes, street waiters. 


CATSKILL is said to have for a resident the lazi- 
est man yet discovered. He got up one morning 
last winter with one ear frozen because he was too 
lazy to turn over on the pillow to warm it. 

“T meant to have told you of that hole,” said a 
gentleman to his friend, who was walking with him 
in his garden, and stumbled into a pit full of water. 
“No matter,” said the friend, ‘I’ve found it.” 


AMERICAN readers are often amused with the 
names of Chinese. To them Li Po Tai and Chy 
Lung look very funny. But perhaps it is only in 
the way we print it. Suppose some of our own 
were given thus: Ho Race Gree Ley, Schuy Ler 
Col Fax, Hi Ram Conk Ling. 

** You have considerable floating population in 
this village, haven’t you?” asked a stranger of 
one of the citizens of a village on the Mississippi. 
“Well, yes, rather,” was the reply; “‘ about half 
the year the water is up to the second-story win- 
dow.” 

A STRANGER recently went to a hotel in Hart- 
ford for a bath, and as he did not emerge from his 
retirement for an hour, the proprietor entered 
with fears of suicide in his heart, to see what was 
the matter. Thestranger had only been washing 
his shirt, and was waiting for it to dry. 
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At one of the stations on a certain railway, re- 
cently, an anxious inquirer came up to the door 
of the baggage-car and said, “Ig there anything 
for me?” After some search among boxes and 
trunks, the baggage-man rolled out a keg of whis- 
ky. ‘Anything more?’ asked the wet-grocer. 
“Yes,” said the baggage-man; “here’s a grave- 
stone that goes with that liquor.” 

Hegre is something from England which may 
serve as a sort of puzzle. It is illustrative of cock- 
ney tendencies in etymology. It is a livery-sta- 
bler’s bill, said to have been once actually made 
out as we see, and duly handed in. One may 
“fancy the feelings”’ of ‘* misterenereix”’ on be- 
ing presented withit. It might be called a sample 
of cockney phonetics. 


misterenereix 
peated wr en 
8 
toanos - - - - - 7 0 
toatakynonymom - - - 6 
toatolhofhol - - - - 76 


We invite guesses from the curious as to what 
it means. 





AN overgrown, muscular Missourian, somewhat 
predisposed to pugilistic encounters, had a rather 
severe attack of rheumatism, which occasionally 
confined him to bed. A mischievous young man, 
bent on having some sport, reported his case to sev- 
eral physicians, statin, that a man was sick in the 
village with some mysterious disease; that pims 
might be stuck in any part of his body and he 
would not show the least sign of pain. The doc- 
tors met, had a consultation, and assembled in the 
sick man’s room. Finding him asleep, they began 
sticking pins, needles, and bodkins in various 
parts of his body. The man rolled over, opened 
his eyes; thought they were going to dissect him, 
and bounding enraged from his bed, got hold of a 
chair and belabored his visitors unmercifully. 
There are now several professors of the healing 
art going about with their heads bandaged, inquir- 
ing about that fellow who reported a sick man 
who had no feeling. 

A FIVE-YEAR-OLD city boy told his mother how 
to make butter: “‘ You just take a long stick with 
across at the end of it; then you get a big tub; 
and then you borrow a cow.” 





—+eo—_———_— 


THE TRAVELLER—ILLUSTRATED. 


OR, A PROSPECT OF SOCIETY. 
BY OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


[CONCLUDED FROM JULY NUMBER. ] 


HINE, Freedom, thine the blessings pictur’d here, 

Thine are those charms that dazzle and endear; 
Too blest, indeed, were such without alloy, 

> But foster’d e’en by Freedom ills annoy; 

“Se That independence Britons prize too high, 

Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tie; 
The self-dependent lordlings stand alone, 

All claims that bind and sweeten life unknown; 

Here by the bonds of nature feebly held, 

Minds combat minds, repelling and repell’d. 

Ferments arise, imprison’d factions roar, 

Represt ambition struggles round her shore, 

Till, over-wrought, the general system feels, 

Its motions stop, or phrenzy fire the wheels. 

Nor this the worst. As nature’s ties decay, 

As duty, love, and honor fail to sway, 

Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, 

Still gather strength, and force unwilling awe. 

Hence all obedience bows to thee alone, 

And talent sinks, and merit weeps unknown: 
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Till time may come, when, stript of all her charms, 
The land of scholars, and the nurse of arms, 
Where noble stems transmit the patriot flame, 
Where kings have toil’d, and poets wrote for fame, 
One sink of level avarice shall lie, 

And scholars, soldiers, kings, unhonor’d die. 





Yet think not thus, when Freedom’s ills I state, 
I mean to flatter kings, or court the great ; 
Ye powers of truth, that bid my soul aspire, 
Far from my bosom drive the low desire; 
And thou, fair Freedom, taught alike to feel 
The rabble’s rage, and tyrant’s angry steel ; 
Thou transitory flower, alike undone 
By proud contempt, or favor’s fostering sun, 
Still may thy blooms the changeful clime endure ; 
I only would repress them to secure; 
For just experience tells, in every soil, 
That those that think must govern those that toil: 
And all that freedom’s highest aims can reach, 
Is but to lay proportion’d loads on each. 
Hence, should one order disproportion’d grow, 
Its double weight must ruin all below. 
O then how blind to all that truth requires, 
Who think it freedom when a part aspires! 
Calm is my soul, nor apt to rise in arms, 
Except when fast approaching danger warms ; 
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But when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 
Contracting regal power to stretch their own, 
When I behold a factious band agree 
To call it freedom when themselves are free ; 
Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw, 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law: 
The wealth of climes, where savage nations roam, 
Pillag’d from slaves to purchase slaves at home ; 
Fear, pity, justice, indignation start, 
Tear off reserve, and bare my swelling heart ; 
Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 
I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 

Yes, brother, curse with me that baleful hour 
When first ambition struck at regal power; 
And thus. polluting honor in its source, 
Gave wealth to sway the mind with double force. 
Have we not seen, round Britain’s peopled shore, 
Her useful sons exchang’d for useless ore ? 
Seen all her triumphs but destruction haste, 
Like flaring tapers bright’ning as they waste ; 
Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 
Lead stern depopulation in her train, 





And over fields where scatter’d hamlets rose, 
In barren solitary pomp repose ? 

Have we not seen at pleasure’s lordly call, 
The smiling, long-frequented village fall ? 
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Beheld the duteous son, the sire decay’d, 

The modest matron, and the blushing maid, 
Fore’d from their homes, a melancholy train, 
To traverse climes beyond the western main; 
Where wild Oswego spreads her swamp around, 
And Niagara stuns with thund’ring sound ? 

E’en now, perhaps, as there some pilgrim strays, 
Through tangled forests and through dangerous ways; 
Where beasts with man divided empire claim, 
And the brown Indian marks with murd’rous aim; 
There, while above the giddy tempest flies, 

And all around distressful yells arise, 

The pensive exile, bending with his woe, 

To stop too fearful, and too faint to go, 

Casts a long look where England’s glories shine, 
And bids his bosom sympathize with mine. 

Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind: 

Why have I stray’d from pleasure and repose, 
To seek a good each government bestows? 

In every government, though terrors reign, 
Though tyrant kings, or tyrant laws restrain, 
How small of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure, 
Still to ourselves in every place consign’d, 

Our own felicity we make or find: 

With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 

The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 

Luke’s iron crown, and Damien’s bed of steel, 
To men remote from power but rarely known, 
Leave reason, faith, and conscience all our own. 
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{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for “* What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Our Eorrespoudents. 


Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
gpondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of its early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. 





More “ Licur.”—In your answer to 
“ Let there be Light,” you totally ignore the teach- 
ing of the Holy Writ in regard to the creation of 
heaven and earth, man and animals, in siz days, and 
say that geology proves so and so. May I ask 
what if geology does prove these things, have we 
not the Bible that tells us (and we can not but be- 
lieve it) that the earth, man, etc., were made in 
siz days? The Bible was given to us for our in- 
struction, and we should believe its teachings. 
say, let geology alone so far as it comes in direct 
contact with the Bible. The Bible is a truth, all 
will admit, and geology is founded upon mere cir- 
cumstantial evidence. B. P. F. 


Ans, We are not aware that we ignore the real 
teaching of the Bible in regard to the creation. 
We expressly quoted the statement, “In the be- 
ginning God created the heaven and the earth.” 
We have no theory to establish, no skepticism to 
foster, and do not desire to ignore anything of 
truth in any department of inquiry. Man can not 
know whether one earth only, or, to enlarge the 
thought, one solar system, came into being at the 
time indicated, or whether all planets and systems 
were created at the same time. Forty years agoa 
religious man, especially a minister, would have 
startled Christendom had he boldly proclaimed his 
belief that days in the first chapter of Genesis 
meant long periods, and that it might have re- 
quired many years to bring the earth into habitable 
condition. Now, most intelligent ministers of the 
Gospel accept the facts of geological science, and 
hold to the central meaning of the teachings of the 
book of Genesis. In the days of Copernicus and 
of Galileo the great religious teachers repudiated 
the theory of astronomy which everybody now ac- 
cepts, viz., that the earth is a globe revolving on 
its axis every twenty-four hours, and presenting 
one side successively to the sun, making alternate 
day and night on the earth. The contrary was 
taught and believed. The earth was considered 
flat, and the sun, moon, and stars were thought to 
have been made solely to light the world. This is 
the way it appeared. The statement that Joshua 





commanded the sun and moon to stand still was 
to them proof positive that they traveled just as 
they seemed to do, while the earth was flat and 
stationary. Where the sun, moon, and stars went 
to when they seemed to m:n to set, and how they 
got back to their rising, was not known nor very 
well explained. ° 

We take the Bible to mean that “In the begin- 
ning God created the heaven and the earth.” 
There is no doubt of it. But when that begin- 
ning was it is not stated. We believe that “the 
earth was without form, and void,’’—that it was a 
chaotic mass of molten matter, and as it cooled it 
became surrounded with gases and steam, making 
it quite impossible for either vegetable or animal 
to live on its surface, and that at the end of a 
“‘day’’ or period this state of affairs was changed 
by Almighty power and wisdom. In the passage 
from the 11th to the 16th verses we have an ac- 
count of grass and trees and fruits: ‘* And it was 
so.” Yetif we are pinched to a literal rendering 
of times and days, we have the earth covered with 
grass and fruit-bearing trees before the sun itself 
was created. 

We suppose the best biblical scholars are agreed 
to-day all over the world that the Mosaic account 
of the creation or revelation of the earth is sub- 
stantially true as a fact, but that for ages the human 
race has honestly but ignorantly understood the 
term day to mean one of our days of twenty-four 
hours, instead of a cycle or term of duration in 
which certain great specific changes were wrought 
out on the earth’s surface. Some still believe the 
earth to be a flat surface. It so appears to the 
naked eyes; but the contrary is demonstrated 
every day, though a man in England last year was 
willing to lose $2,500 on an experiment which re- 
sulted in an absolute mechanical demonstration 
that the earth is a globe as round as an apple. 

Poor Galileo, however, was compelled to kneel 
and confess publicly that ‘his teachings on the 
earth’s rotundity and motion were untrue, on the 
pain of losing the globe which adorned his 
own shoulders ; but as he rose from his compul- 
sory kneeling, he whispered to one of his friends, 
“The world does move; though.’”’ A hundred 
years hence it would require an affidavit or the 
records of history to convince any intelligent man 
that geology and the Scriptures had ever been sup- 
posed to be at war. God’s book of nature and His 
book of revelation are every day becoming better 
understood, and His word and works are seen to 
harmonize, 
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ConSCIENTIOUSNESS.—Should a person 
always follow the dictates of his conscience? If 
not, what shall he follow ? 

Ans. The word conscience really means a knowl- 
edge of what is passing in one’s own mind or dis- 
position ; but the faculty or sentiment of Consct- 
ENTIOUSNESS makes us yearn after truth and right- 
eousness, which is quite a different thing. Our 
friend means by Conscience what the phrenologist 
means by Conscientiousness. 

Man should follow his conscientiousness, or he 
will be a sinner in every instance of its violation. 
But one should seek to have an enlightened con- 
scientiousness. Animals are not endowed with 
the faculty of conscientiousness. The posses- 
sion of these two qualities, with a few others, con- 
stitute the human being as distinguished from the 
lower animals. Instinct governs animals; reason and 
conscientiousness, with the other moral sentiments, 
should govern man. Conscientiousness does not 
tell us, in all cases, what is right; its office is to 
give the love of right, a sense of duty and justice. 
Its essential monition is, ‘‘Do right.’? Reason 
and experience must be employed as a guide to 
what is right, and then Conscientiousness impels 
us to do the right. 

If a man were alone on a continent or island he 
could appropriate everything to his own use or 
comfort which might come within his reach. He 
would be able to say truly, ‘‘I am monarch of all 
I survey,” simply because his “right there is none 
to dispute.” But let others come to the island, 
and in the plenitude of the natural wealth begin 
to make improvements and gather in the fruits of 
labor, and very soon convenience and necessity 
would require that each should recognize the 
rights of property,—the just claim of each to a 
property in the fruits of his own productive in- 
dustry. Any trespass upon the productions of 
others would be recognized by the intellect as a 
wrong, and thus would be laid the foundation of 
the right of property. ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal,” 
would grow into a law, and Conscientiousness 
would then for the first time be called into use. 
Reason would show the propriety of the rule; 
conscientiousness would enforce it. In the country 
forests, where nuts are so abundant that one can 
enter and eat to his heart’s content, he would not 
think, nor would the owner, that he had been 
stealing. In th. city, where nuts are bought by 
the peck and retailed by the half pint, if one were 
to step up to a stand and eat freely, or were to 
take a handful and walk off, as he would in the 
country forest, without a twinge of conscience, 
he would soon be made to know that the act 
was stealing, and ever after his conscientiousness 
would recognize the rights of the vendor and the 
wrong of stealing. We take a drink of water at 
any man’s well or hydrant, and give thanks to the 
proprictor, not for the water as a thing of value, 
but for the use of his fixtures, or as a mere cour- 
tesy. But on the Sandwich Islands, where, being 





of late volcanic formation, there are no springs, 
and when the cisterns and pools are dry on the 
coast, a man has to walk over mountains fourteen 
miles and back to bring a few gallons of water, a 
glass of water would then have a high property val- 
ue, and to take it without leave or payment would 
be stealing. What gives water no value and its un- 
paid use no criminality but its plentifulness? And 
what but the weary labor it cost the islander to 
procure a few gallons constituted its property and 
its unbidden use theft? Reason sees no value in 
one case, and no wrong in using it, and conscien- 
tiousness is not called into action; in the other 
case, reason, considering the immense labor inci- 
dent to the obtaining of the water, recognizes the 
right of property in it, and conscientiousness says 
“touch not, taste not’’ without consent and com- 
pensation. Some men have so much conscien- 
tiousness that they fear to act at all lest they 
should act wrongly. Many are very honest, but 
very ignorant. These should not violate their con- 
scientiousness, even though they have vague ideas 
of what is right. Some are clear-headed, and know 
that things are earned or constructed by others, 
but they have so little conscientiousness that the 
feeling of incumbency and duty is weak ; the first 
live in constant fear of imaginary and possible 
wrong; the last get what they crave, and are lit- 
tle influenced by considerations of moral responsi- 
bility. Conscientiousness says Do right, and we 
should obey it; but through the exercise of rea- 
son we should seek to learn what is right, that hon- 
esty of purpose may not lead us into positive 
wrong through ignorance. This is simply the 
moral aspect of the subject. Veneration and Spir- 
ituality, however, enable us to recognize a relig- 
ious obligation, and to feel ‘Thou, God, seest 
me,”’ and this gives a higher sanction to the exer 
cise of Conscientiousness. 


Asovt Hraps.—1. Has another organ 
of Language been discovered that takes cognizance 
of proper names, species, etc. ? 

Ans. Several suggestions have been made, and 
the position between Time and Locality has been 
regarded by one at least as its location. We have 
as yet no reason to accept it as a discovery. 


2. What should be the distance from the open- 
ing of one ear to that of the other around Individ- 
uality and around Human Nature, with an entire 
circumference of twenty-two inches measured 
around Eventuality and Philoprogenitiveness, in a 
full-sized and well-balanced head ? 


Ans. The proper measurements of such a head 
should be: circumference, 22 inches; ear to ear 
around Individuality, 124 inches; ear to ear around 
Human Nature, 13 inches; ear to ear over Firm- 
ness, 14 inches, All these measurements are with 
the tape. 

So far as we know, no two heads have ever been 
found exactly alike; even the Siamese twins are 
as different as other brothers not so closely united. 
Culture makes a most marked difference in heads 
and faces. Compare the head of an ignorant boor 
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with that of a scholar or philosopher! Eternal 
change is the order of nature, and we are constant- 
ly changing. — 


A Srace-struck Youtu.—Would = 
advise me to study for the stage? I think lam 
well constituted for it. 

Ans. Something like twenty years ago a young 
man with eager longings like yourself for the 
spangled life of an actor, applied to Mr. Bur- 
ton, the late distinguished comedian, for a posi- 
tion. Mr. Burton’s answer contains so much of 
practical admonition on the subject of the stage, 
that we give it in full as detailed by that young 
man in after-years. 

“Young man, you had better go drown your- 
self. If you have pluck, energy, and ambition 
you can find a far better future for yourself in 
other pursuits—with the auditors rather than the 
actors. One-half the work required to make a 
— actor will make a rich man in any other pro- 

ession. You have spoken to me plainly and with 
earnest hopefulness. Allow one who is, compara- 
tively s ng, an old man, to advise you never 
to look to the stage as a means of support. Every 
city is full of poor, miserable devils, hanging 
about the doors of theaters, li in idleness, 
waiting for a chance to be put on in somebody’s 
lace. The tinsel of the stage and the reality of 
ife are very different th The smiles, the 
laughs, the fun, and the well-fitting costumes 
worn by the actors are only for the occasion. But 
few smiles come from the heart,—they are onl 
face-deep ; while the clothes are left in the ward- 
robe after the actors have donned their rags and 
gone home. 

“Tf you are willing to work, you had better do 
it outside of a theater,—it will be better for you. 
Should you not happen to possess those qualities 
which constitute good actors, to enter upon the 
life would effectually spoil you for anything else ; 
for once let the shiftlessness of unqualified stage 
life be tasted, and the victim is forever spoiled. 

“Should you be possessed of mettle and good 
material for an actor, just so fast as you go up oth- 
ers will pull you down, or attempt to. You will 
encounter bickerings and jealousies, and all sorts 
of combinations against you, for actors, like mu- 
sical celebrities, are most jealous of each other. 
The road to success is a hard one; while, as a 
general thing, an actor’s life is darker even than 
the stage when the audience has retired and the gas 
has been turned off. 

“Tf, however, you wish to try it, I will give you 
achance, But it is a dog’s life you would enter 
upon. A situation one week—and idleness for a 
month. A little cheap applause from the _— in 
the gallery, and a hungry stomach after you have 
gonehome. Better stic type-setting,—then you 
will have the making of yourself, and the making 
or unmaking of actors besides.”’ 


Licut.—Why is it that sunshine en- 


tering a room through a small crack takes a circu- 
lar form on the wall 


Ans. All that can be said on this point is that 
such is the fact. Light thrown off by a luminous 
body a ical or cylindrical form, ac- 
cording to the conditions under which it appears 
to the observer. All pencils of light are primarily 
diverging,—every point of a luminous body throw- 
ing off light in a conical stream; converging rays 
and parallel rays are generally regarded as having 
a cylindrical shape. 








Fivency or Speecu.—I presume my 
Language is small, as I am a very poor conversa- 
tionalist—experiencing great difficulty in getting 
the word I want to convey my idea—though the 
ideas themselves not unfrequently fail to recur 
when bid, to my no small annoyance, and, some- 
times, confusion. I am sure the trouble doesn’t 
result from diffidence, as it is none the less when 
conversing with those of the least intelligence 
than when with those whom I most admire for 
their talents and attainments. Moreover, it is 
equally Bp when I practice extemporizing 
alone. ill you inform me of a method, if there 
be one, by which I can acquire the art of talking 
coherently and fluently ? 

Ha observed that good talkers can generally 
commit to memory a poem or the like very readily, 
I have thought there might be a correlation be- 
tween the faculties upon which talking and com- 
mitting to memory are respectively dependent, and 
that perhaps if I were to practice committing to 
memory until I acquired an aptitude therefor, the 
mental training might enable me to talk better. 
Has the theory any scientific basis ? 


Ans, One of the best means of cultivating Lan- 
guage is by reading aloud tofriends. The training 
of the vocal apparatus, the muscles of the throat 
and tongue, is quite as important as the training 
of the mental faculties which generate the thought 
to be uttered, or the conception of the words in 
which to clothe the thought. One may be a first- 
class critic of dancing without having danced a 
step, and one in like manner may be a critic of 
composition or of speech without the facility to 
utter his own thoughts even when they are clearly 
defined in his mind. Some clear-headed men live 
silently, and read until their minds are richly stored 
with facts and ideas, but they can not talk half so 
easily as one who has not half their talent or infor- 
mation, but who has practiced talking. Commit- 
ting to memory is one excellent method of culti- 
vating freedom of utterance, yet one of the princes 
of lingual power and command of words, Henry 
Ward Beecher, can not commit to memory the 
language of others, and finds it very difficult to 
quote correctly more than half a dozen passages 
of Scripture. When he writes portions of a ser- 
mon, he changes their language very much in the 
delivery. — 


Who 1s He ?—A Prof. , of N. Y., 
advertises the ‘“‘ Triumph of Science! The Light- 
ning Method of Shorthand Writing, the Marvel 
of the Nineteenth Century! New, Brilliant, and 
oe! The Mystic Art Within the Reach of 
All 


Ans. We do not know him, nor is there any 
Prof. Gray in the city directory. We guess heis a 
— myth. _ 

Smoxine. — Will frequent smoking 


cause a person to become narrow-chested, or the 
abdomen to get flattened? If so, why? 


Ans. Persons not naturally inclined to corpulency 
generally get thin in the cheeks, narrow in the 
chest, flat in the abdomen, and pale and leathery 
in complexion, in consequence of using tobacco; 
because tobacco is such a poison that a man not 
accustomed to its use would die in six hours if he 
were to take a single cigar into his stomach, and 
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it could not be thrown from the system. If it 
could lie there quietly like arsenic, it would be 
death to the strongest man. 


Recovery or Muscie.—After a mus- 
cular fiber of the human body has weakened its 
tension by use, can its former contractility be fully 
restored ? and if so, how ? 


Ans. Unless the muscle has become diseased, it 
can be restored by exercise adapted to its condition 
and hygienic living. Men may become thoroughly 
exhausted by excessive exertion, and so unable to 
move about, but rest recuperates their energies. 
This is analogous to the exhaustion of a single 
muscle or a set of muscles. Even rupture of cer- 
tain ligaments or cords is susceptible of cure. Be 
kind enough to write us more definitely on this sub- 
ject, and then we shall be able to make a more spe- 
cific answer. — 


A Nervous Boox-KEEPER.—Will you 
please inform me whether it is possible to curb m., 
very emotional nature? My occupation is that o 
es Will exercise or diet affect it in any 
way 

Ans. Yes; so will hard work. Study mathe- 
matics moderately, saw wood, shovel gravel, split 
rails, or engage in any real missionary work. Do 
good. If you go much to church, you must also 
do much of something else to keep.up a balance. 
Get upaclub of subscribers for the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, for example; that will call out other fac- 
ulties than those allotted to the emotions. Try it, 
and report early. — 

Snaxes—How tary Ron.—Will you 
please inform me, through your excellent JouRN- 
AL, upon what principle or by what means the 
snake runs ? This is a mystery to me. 

Ans. Snakes have scales on their under surface 
which they can slightly raise. These serve to 
take hold upon the ground or whatever surface 
they crawlover. Moreover, their progress is made 
by means of lateral motion or by wriggling, thus 
bending the body rapidly and instantly straight- 
ening it, holding on to the ground meantime by 
the scales they make rapid progress. If a snake 
be watched, he will be seen to hold on by the 
scales near the head and draw up the body into 
lateral curves; then holding to the ground by the 
scales near the tail and straightening the curves 
the head is pushed forward. As this process is 
generally too rapidly performed to be distinctly 
recognized by the observer, the snake’s progress 
seems a mystery; but where one has an opportu- 
nity to observe the snake when he moves very 
slowly, the whole process becomes plain. 


Can not Spzak FoR CHOKING. — 
When I rise to I am so embarrassed my 
heart seems to rise in my throat and choke me. 
It is not for a want of knowledge of my subject 
or from a loss of words. What is the trouble and 
what the remedy ? 

Ans. If you use coffee and tobacco, their effect 
is to induce a rush of blood to the head under ex- 
citement. Embarrassment can be overcome by 





practice. You should read in public, and after 
awhile you can speak your own thoughts. Some 
ministers are, for many years, afflicted in the same 
way, but by writing and reading their discourses, 
in whole or in part, they finally overcome the em- 
barrassment. A lengthy and exhaustive article on 
‘“*Bashfulness’’ may be found in our “‘ Combined 
Annuals.’’ Price, ty mail, $1 50. 


“Untversiry Mepicrines.”—What do 
ou know of them, and of the Professor, J. Walter 
ott, at the head of them ? 


Ans. It is only a private “one-horse concern,” 
not recognized by any regular school of physi- 
cians. We class it with the Philadelphia shop 
falsely called ‘“‘ Howard Association,” and other 
contrivances bearing names intended to mislead 
and deceive the public, and to catch “‘indiscreet 
young men”’ and others, who do not know any 
better than to trust strangers and advertising 
quacks. _ 

Coustys Acarn.—Two of my _ first 
cousins married and have a daughter. Would 


there be any objection to m pening that 
daughter on the score of consinpalaity 


Ans. Yes, most decidedly. If “Anxious In- 
quirer’’ had read any full year of this JournaL he 
would have read his answer two or three times. 
We may add in advance of the asking, that it is 
not thought proper for brothers and sisters to 
marry. — 

Music.—Could a person having the 


te) of Tune small ever learn to sing ? and would 
cultivation enlarge the organ? 


Ans. Yes. Small organs are not so easily culti- 
vated as larger ones. The man who has naturally 
a good muscular system will show cultivation 
more readily than one who starts with small 
muscles; still, the culture will show on the small 
muscles. The same is true in respect to all the 
mental organs. — 

Army Orricers.—Have you ever 
known any celebrated officers of the army with 
small perceptive organs ? 

Ans. Distinguished men, both in and out of the 
army, must have a fair development of the per- 
ceptive organs. The most distinguished soldiers 
of all ages have had large perceptives as well as 
large reflective organs. Cesar, Wellington, Napo- 
leon, Washington and Scott had large perceptives, 
and large, or rather large, reflective organs. 


A svusscrisER at Stafford Springs 
thinks our illustration of Sublimity to be inappro- 
priate, but he does not suggest any other. These 
symbols are simply intended to indicate either the 
natural language or the perverted action of the 
organs. The reader may illustrate each faculty 
as he pleases. —_ 

Exercise ror Cierks.—What kind 
of exercise or recreation should you recommend to 


dry-goods’ clerks confined within doors from seven 
in the morning until eight or nine o’clock at night ? 


Ans. Clerks thus confined should have a pair of 
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dumb-bells, weighing two pounds each, and use 
them vigorously three minutes at a time three or 
four times a day during business hours ; and have 
another pair at home with which to take half an 
hour’s exercise every morning and night. Let 
tobacco, coffee, and spices alone, and sleep eight 
hours, and even dry-goods clerking will not hurt 


' What Then Sap. 


Creresrat Luminosity. — We talk 
about enlightened nations, enlightened minds; 
and I would express a few thoughts about enlight- 
ened and illuminated brains. I believe the mind 
becomes both heated and lighted through the 
medium of the brain,—or, in other words, cerebral 
excitement in the superior-anterior region, at least, 
produces both light and heat. The expression 
“enlightened mind” means vastly more than the 
world at large knows. We have been accustomed 
to speak of all the different conditions of mind 
without associating it with simultaneous and simi- 
lar conditions—indispensable conditions—of its 
instrument the brain. 

We may compare the human brain with the earth 
in many respects. We have reason to believe that 
the brain, like the earth, has a light and a dark 
side. Whether its proportions of light and shade 
are half and half like those of the earth may be 
uncertain ; but I think the upper anterior portion 
of the brain only is more or less illuminated in 
proportion to its development and activity, while 
its inferior portion is in darkness. The structure, 
relations, and movements of the earth are such as 
to produce all its variety of life and organism. 
There is a material life and power, and also a men- 
tal and spiritual life and power inherent in the 
earth which has been progressively developed ; 
and its possibilities of higher productions in the 
future are vastly beyond the ken of science. 

The brain may be compared to a tree, its lower 
part or roots being closely allied to and dependent 
upon the earth, while its upper part is like the 
tree-top, whereon we expect to find the fruits and 
flowers of human life. As the roots of the tree 
are under the carth, and in darkness fulfilling their 
functions, so the lower brain fulfills its office in 
darkness; and these dark regions, like the cellar 
to an elegant house, are the basis upon which the 
upper mansions, the spiritual apartments, ‘‘ the 
dome of thought,”’ are built and depend. 

Oh, how significant to the student of the brain 
are the words of Christ: ‘‘ A good tree can not 
bring forth evil fruit; neither can a corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruit.” He also said to his 
disciples in his great sermon on the mount: “ Ye 
are the light of the world: a city that is set on a 
hill can not be hid,” ete. We have abundant 
evidence that when Christ chose his disciples they 
had upper brain enough, and it was illuminated 











enough to understand partly, at least, and ap- 
ply his sentiments and doctrines. It requires a 
luminous brain to appreciate the impressions of 
enlightened minds. A fully developed, active 
upper brain is the most brilliant and beautiful 
establishment on earth. We have good evidence 
that every organ and every region of the brain has 
its subtile emanations, its aura or atmosphere of 
different colors and shades. If clairvoyants are reli- 
able, the aura of the intellectual or frontal brain is 
blue, which color is the symbol of truth. The aura 
of the moral and spiritual brain is yellow, orange, 
and golden, colors symbolic of the highest attri- 
butes of the human mind. The colors of the upper 
posterior brain are the different shades of red, the 
symbol of war and ambition. As we go down the 
back-head we descend into the regions of darkness. 
The contrast between the darkness and light of the 
lower and upper brain is perhaps as great as that 
between the darkness under a palace and its bril- 
liant upper rooms. The upper machinery of the 
brain might be likened to a large cotton factory at 
night, highly illuminated, and in full operation. 
You enter and see wheels, bands, shafts, spindles, 
shuttles, etc., allin motion, attended and controlled 
by skillful and intelligent heads and hands. But 
a cotton factory, as complex and wonderful as it 
is, is a simple affair in comparison with a human 
brain. The brain represents and illustrates the 
spectrums—solar, chromatic, thermal, and chemi- 
cal—in the most effective, grand, and glorious ope- 
rations ; but language can not depict it. 

This “light on the brain ”’ is, doubtless, the re- 
sult of combustion, or a chemical union of phos- 
phorus and oxygen. Oh, what a laboratory is the 
human brain! It is a well-demonstrated fact that 
highly intellectual persons manufacture, so to 
speak, large quantities of phospheric and other 
acids, and that such persons are more liable to 
derangements and weaknesses of the kidneys, 
bladder, etc., than those whose activities are chief- 
ly physical. These acids and other substances that 
pass off through corporeal organs and channels are 
the chips and cinders; the residuum of p-ental 
action and—thought-making! An intensely active 
and luminous brain can not sleep well in solar or 
artificial light, but needs total darkness as well as 
stillness. On the contrary, persons whose intel- 
lectual machinery is stupid, can sleep easily either in 
sun-light or gas-light, and are disturbed neither by 
light nor noise. 3. H. COOK. 

Cotumsus, Kan. 


ExpERIENCE.— What a strange fatality 
is that which seems to impel mankind blindly on- 
ward regardless of the experience of others who 
have gone before! Travelers tell us that in Styria 
the superstitious natives have a custom of marking 
the site of every accident by flood or mountain 
path with a picture depicting the nature of the 
casuality. At one point where the road over- 
hangs the river a representation of a iady precipi- 
tated into the flood will be seen; at the next sharp 
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turn a carriage will be portrayed as upset, with 
gashed and bleeding travelers writhing beneath ; 
or an astounding avalanche will be shown swallow- 
ing up the “eilwagen” and all its passengers. 
Now, one of these illustrated mountain pathways 
is a fitting emblem of the journey of human life. 
On every side we may see ghastly pictures of 
“ruined manhood and wasted youth.” Yet re- 
gardicss of these pictures, and of the solemn 
warnings of all past experience, or of the deep 
groans that come up to our ears from the dark 
chasm yawning at our very feet, we totter onward 
to certain destruction, and our names are soon used 
also “‘ to point a moral”’ if not to “‘ adorn a tale.” 
Let those who are about to turn aside into the 
path of idleness, or plunge into the turbid flood 
of sensual pleasure, or who are standing on the 
brink of the awful gulf of intemperance, pause 
for a moment, and look at the melancholy pictures 
all around them; and let them remember that 
these pictures are as convertible as the algebraic 
characters z and y, and can be made to represent 
all who turn from the pathway of duty and meet 
with destruction, WARREN TRUITT. 


My First Errort 1n Pureno.tocy.— 
It was three hundred miles northwest from St. 
Louis,—St. Joseph, Council Bluffs, and Omaha 
were then scarcely known,—and not far from the 
river which Clark and Lewis ascended to the 
Rocky Mountains. I was a mere youth attending 
school in the district. I obtained from a store in 
the neighborhood a copy of a work on Phrenology 
published by your house in 1849, This book I 
studied attentively, and it became noised around 
among the boys that I was a phrenologist. One 
Sunday morning quite a number of neighbors had 
assembled at our house, and the subject of Phre- 
nology coming up, I was pointed out as a disciple 
of the science. I did not feel particularly bad on 
that account, but I felt that I was not master of 
my trade. It so happened that there was a man in 
the company who had lately emigrated from the 
State where Daniel Boone used to have dog-fights. 
This man insisted that I should examine and tell 
him what I thought of his head. After some 
hesitancy I told him that I would tell him what 
the book said. Only imagine a little boy feeling 
the head of a pretty old man to tell him something 
about his character which he did not know himself, 
But I only agreed to tell him what the book said, and 
so went to work. The first ‘‘ bumps” on which I 
placed my fingers were Combativeness and De- 
structiveness. I said these were “very large.” 
Upon this announcement I experienced all the 
anathemas of the crowd for giving the old man, 
who had joined the church, and was thought to be 
quite a saint, such a character. I told them that 
was what the book said; I tried to get out of it 
myself by laying the mistake on the book. But 
still thinking that it might be right, I subsequently 
watched the man’s actions closely, and found that 





he was very cruel in his treatment of his negroes, 
and within one year from that time he actually 
sewed up his hogs’ eyes to keep them out of his 
cultivated fields! ‘ There,” said I to the objectors, 
“*Phrenology is right after all.” E. M, 


“Woman vs. Woman’s Ricuts.”— 
Woman’s rights seems to have become an absorb- 
ing subject with many, almost a monomania with- 
some; and scarcely a paper or periodical of any 
kind can be taken up but it is found laden with 
some message of this character; and what poor, 
abject, oppressed subjects we have become! go it 
seems to be said; and what cruel tyrants, what 
terrible ogres the men are! almost second editions 
of Blue Beard! I am almost astonished, some- 
times, after perusing these sensational articles, to 
find myself capable of standing upright, or even 
daring to speak in the presence of cruel man. 
Something more than a year ago this little green 
State of ours (old Vermont) was shaken to its 
foundations by an army of Woman’s Rights inva- 
ders, threatening us with opening a sure and speedy 
path to the polls, and rushing us into franchise 
whether we woulld or not; and such a sense of 
our ignorance and unfitness to enjoy such a privi- 
lege came over us, it nearly suspended our breath 
until the conflict was over, and this army became 
defeated in their project. I am glad, for one, that 
they didnot succeed. I do not want the privilege. 
Perhaps our learned sisters, advocating the cause, 
are prepared to accept the success of their mission 
understandingly; but I am not, and so am like 
thousands of others. We know nothing about 
politics, and to rush us into them in all our igno- 
rance would be doing our country a great and 
irreparable wrong. Thousands of ignorant men 
are ranked already as voters in our republic who 
are a living, destroying curse upon us. Their 
votes are bought and sold at the will of debased,, 
ambitious, selfish, unprincipled politicians; and 
why multiply their number many times by the 
addition of others who would part with a vote for 
a print dress or a ribbon? We had much better 
cut down the number of votes. I wonder what 
has caused all this disquiet and unrest among my 
sisters! Why need they be so anxious to extend 
the orbit of their sphere? In the various stations 
of life, as wife, mother, daughter, sister, or friend 
and teacher, woman exerts an unbounded influence 
either for good or ill, and holds the weal or woe of 
our nation in her hands; what more need she ask 
for? On the late anniversary of the National 
Woman’s Suffrage Association, Mrs. Stanton dep- 
recated the present state of our country as found 
under the masculine control; and thus implied 
that it would be much bettered if woman could 
only have a finger in the pic. But I sincerely hope 
the Presidential chair will never be reduced to the 
extremity of being filled bya woman. Just hear 
Mrs. Victoria C. Woodhull: “ We will have our 
rights; we say no longer, By your leave,” ete. 
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Now, my dear ‘lords of creation,” what is going 
to be done for you? Know when woman says she 
will, she will. Please read the remainder of this 
reported speech, and see what will be your destiny 
if you refuse free, untrammeled franchise to these 
aspiring women. They are going to secede from 
you, and erect a new constitution and government 
of theirown. Then, what will youdo? I see no 
alternative left for you but to take up the late 
popular refrain, ‘‘ Put Me in My Little Bed,” and 
retire from the arena of public strife; there will 
be nothing left for you to do but rest, LEWEN. 


From tue Prison-Bounp.—A corre- 
spondent writes from the prison at Joliet, Ill, in 
most grateful terms, on account of some little at- 
tentions received from us. He says: 

* According to the rules and regulations of this 
place, I am allowed to write once only every ten 
weeks, and to-day being my first opportunity to an- 
swer your kind letter, and acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your valuable books, which were duly re- 
ceived on the 2ist of April, * * * I can not ex- 
press my decply-felt gratitude on paper. * * * I 
hope to reciprocate your past favors in a way that 
will be beneficial to you at no distant day. Your 
books have given me much needed information. 
Iam situated in a place (as you are aware) where 
there are a great many different shades of char- 
acter, and am thus enabled to proceed with a 
study which will help me in my future life. * * * 
You will hear from me again once more, and that 
will be signed with the sweet word liberty. 

“ Yours respectfully, 2 2” 

The following verses are sent with the above 
letter, which, R. B. says, express his grateful sen- 
timents. 

MY FRIEND. 
BY W. W. MALOTT. 
Give me the friend with open heart, 
With frank and manly brow, 
Who scorns deception’s scheming art, 
And falsehood’s traitor vow. 


Aye! one that when the world’s chill frown 
Falls darkly on the soul, 

Will lift the spirit up, and crown 
With joy life's mantling bowl. 


Give me the friend with courage high, 
Who knows no coward fear, 

And manhood from his speaking eyes, 
Shines out serene and clear. 


Not one that, when detraction’s voice 
Stings as an adder’s fang, 

Will, secret, in each wound rejoice, 
And in each bitter pang ; 


One that, when all the world forsakes, 
Will but the closer cling ; 

Who counts all sacrifice he makes 
As naught, if peace it bring. 


This is the heart for which mine yearns, 
The friend for whom I pine; 

The soul for whom mine ardent burns, 
Dear friend, I've found in thine. 





PHRENOLOGY IN THE PuLpriT. — A 
Western clergyman writes: “I apply phrenolog- 
ical principles in all I think or say. Does it matter 
under what name the truths are put so the world 
is benefited? Ithink not. It seems to me that, 
in theology especially, men are cowardly “in try- 
ing all things and proving all things,” but they 
have a death-grip in holding fast to things not 
very good at best. * * * It has been a marvel 
to old ministers and to young ones who start from 
the dogmatic schools tosee how I could pitch into 
things in a practical sort of a way, even before I 
had pretended to go through the form of studying 
for the ministry, but it is not strange to you who 
know the text-book I follow—human nature. * * * 
If I get more credit than my single talent deserves, 
I do not forget the key which unlocks so much of 
good. * * * Occasionally I meet the Journal 
To read it is much like renewing an old love or 
kissing an old sweetheart. * * * Let us reach 
hands across and say to each other, ‘Our works 
are one in aim if not in name.”’ High above is the 
realm of God’s truth, and below is humanity, 
walking in darkness yet seeking the truth. This 
is the end for which all true men work,—to teach 
mankind that whosoever will give up the lower 
realm of animal appetite shall find the realm of 
spiritual life.” 








Literary Dotices. 
¥ — 

There is a kind of physiognomy in the titles of books 
no less than in the faces of men, by which a skillful ob- 
server will know as well what to expect from the one as 
the other.—BuTLen. 





Tue Descent or Man, and Selection in 
Relation to Sex. By Charles Darwin, R.A., 
F.R.S. With illustrations. Two vols., 12mo; 
pp. 945; cloth. Price, $4. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

The world is, or should be, very much obliged 
to Mr. Darwin for his studious investigations. He 
has set many men to thinking, and this is one way 
to supplant ignorance, superstition, and bigotry, 
But has Mr. Darwin established the fact as to the 
descent or ascent of man? Has he proved any- 
thing? What of the origin of man? Was he a 
direct creation of almighty power, or did he grow 
out of plant, insect, reptile, or animal? Are there 
still higher orders of being as much above man as 
man is above plant or animal? He gives his ver- 
sion of ‘‘ Instinct and Reason,” with many inter- 
esting facts; but fails to define them in accordance 
with phrenological science. This, however, is a 
matter of no moment with the author who is driv- 
ing on to establish a new theory. We commend 
his zeal, his learning, and his sincerity. We, in 
common with others, question his judgment, and 
do not accept his inferences arid conclusions. 
Nevertheless, we concede the propriety of this 
line of investigation. Obtain a fact, and then 
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trace it to its origin. All facts and all true theo- 
ries begin and end in God. We would trace oat 
the course of nature in all things. Read Darwin, 
and accept that which he proves. Learn all we 
may,—and it is not wicked to learn all we can—we 
shall never know all. The Messrs. Appleton have 
published ** The Descent of Man” in excellent 
style. oun 
PrincipLes oF Psycnotocy. By Her- 
bert Spencer. Second edition. Vol. I.; 12mo; 

pp. 635; cloth. Price, $2 50. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co. 

The work is divided into five parts: the first, 
the Data of Psychology; second, Inductions; 
third, General Synthesis; fourth, Special; fifth, 
Physical, with an Appendix on the Action of 
Anesthetics and Narcotics. 

This is a work for advanced thinkers by a master. 
Few will undertake to sit in judgment or to criti- 
cise seriously Herbert Spencer. He is human, it is 
true, and therefore fallible. But let those with a 
longer reach of intellect, with a broader scope of 
mental vision, question him if they will. Let 
smaller minds sit at his feet and learn. The pub- 
lishers are entitled to our best thanks for repro- 
ducing so acceptably the works of this distinguished 
author. <a 


Marrtiep ror Born Wortps. By Mrs. 
A. E. Porter. One vol., 12mo; pp. 281; cloth. 
Price, $1 50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Here is the neat introduction which explains the 
object of this ethereal, if not spiritualistic work: 

* * Do write the life of your friend Esther 8 "y 
said one who had just finished Miss Phelps’ ‘ Gates 
Ajar;’ ‘it is a beautiful record of consecrated 
love.’ ‘ 

* Thave attempted this work, but the sketch falls 
far short of the reality. It is difficult to give all 
the lights and shadows of such a quiet, unselfish 
life, or to portray love as deep and pure as it is 
rare in this world.” 

Say what we may of this lady’s theology, she 
writes in such a way as to attract many readers. 





CasTLEs IN THE AIR, AND OTHER PHan- 
Tastes. By Barry Gray. ‘‘An old man prat- 
tling in the sunshine.’’ One vol., crown; 8vo. 
$1 50. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 


A volume of sketches in Barry Gray’s playful 
manner. They are not stories crowded with ex- 
citing incident, but rambling, good-natured char- 
acterizations of people and customs. ‘Castles 
in the Air” are the half-revery reminiscences of 
a middle-aged man looking to what might have 
been. The “Other Phantasies”’ are similar light 
and gossipy papers enlivened by anecdote and 
song and humorous incident. Some of the head- 
ings of the chapters will indicate the scope of the 
book : ‘‘ The Garret in my Grandfather’s House ;””’ 
“ Ghosts at the Parsonage ;"’ “‘ All Hands around 
the Mahogany;”’ “A Light Dessert with Tarts ; ”’ 
“The Professor’s Strange Story;’’ ‘The Pro- 





fessor’s Insane Friends;" ‘ Alcibiades Falls in 
Love;’’ ‘* Peaches and Cream for Two.”’ A capi- 
tal summer book when recreation rather than hard 
thinking is the object. —— 


Instrrutes or Mepicinz. By Martin 
Paine, A.M.,M.D.,LL.D. Ninth edition. Ded- 
icated to the Medical Profession of the United 
States. One vol., octavo; pp. 1151; sheep, mar- 
ble edges, Library Style. Price, $5. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 

An exhaustive treatise on Physiology, Pathology, 
and Therapeutics. A standard work on medicine 
which has been before the public since 1847, and 
passed through nine editions, which speaks for 
itself, and requires no further commendation. It 
is regular allopathic orthodox. No new-fangled, 
ill-sustained notions incumber its pages. Those 
who practice according to th-se teachings will kill 
or cure—according to rule — if not according to 
Divine Providence. —— 


THe Peropre’s Practica. Povurtry 
Book: A Work on the Breeds, Breeding, Rear- 
ing, and General Management of Poultry. By 
Wm. M. Lewis. Illustrated with over one hun- 
dred engravings. Price, $1 50. New York: D. 
D. T. Moore, Publisher, Rural New Yorker 
Office. 

The work is gotten up in excellent style, on fine 
paper, and well illustrated—the cuts embracing 
fowls, turkeys, ducks, and geese. Different breeds 
are described; also the diseases to which they are 
liable—houses and other fixtures—incubators, ctc. 
—full directions for caponizing ; and in an appen- 
dix is given the points of excellence in the differ- 
ent breeds according to the English standard. 
This chicken business has a magnitude little 
known, except to the initiated. It is worth 
while to look into it. —— 


CuRIsTIANITY AND Positivism. A Series 
of Lectures to the Times on Natural Theology 
and Apologetics. By James McCosh, D.D., 
LL.D. 12mo; pp. 369. Price, $175. New Yerk: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 

This course of lectures on Christianity and Pos- 
itivism was delivered, by appointment, as the sec- 
ond course on the foundation established in the 
Union Theological Seminary by Mr. Zebulon Stiles 
Ely, of New York. Among the subjects discussed 
were, The Nature and Need of a Revelation; The 
Character and Influence of Christ and his Apos- 
tles; The Authenticity and Credibility of the 
Scriptures, Miracles, and Prophecy; The Diffa- 
sion and Benefits of Christianity ; and The Philos- 
ophy of Religion in its Relation to the Christian 
System. The topics of the first series are, ‘* Chris- 
tianity and Physical Science;” of the second se- 
ries, ‘Christianity and Mental Science;” of the 
third series, ‘‘ Christianity and Historical Investi- 
gation, with an Appendix on, first, Gaps in the 
Theory of Development; second, Darwin’s De 
scent of Man; third, Principles of Herbert Sper 
cer’s Philosophy. The work is admirably pu* 
lished, on the best type and paper. 
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Tue Eye mw Heatrra anv Disease, 
Being a Series of Articles on the Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Human Eye, and its Surgical 
and Medical Treatment. B. Joy Jeffries, 
A.M., M.D. 8vo; pp. 112. Price, $1 50. Bos- 
ton: Alexander Moore. 

The author treats his subject under the follow- 
ing headings : 

Anatomy of the Eye; Physiology of the Eye; 
Old Sight and Spectacles; Near-Sightedness, or 
Myopia; Long-Sightedness, or Over-Sightedness— 
Hypermetropia; Astigmatism; Cataract in Chil- 
dren simulating Near-Sightedness ; Cataract; Arti- 
ficial Eyes—How and Why they are Worn; Squint- 
ing y yee J and How they must be Operated 
on; An Artificial Pupil—What it is, How and Why 
the Operation is Performed ; The Ophthalmoscope 
—What it is, and How it is used; Injuries and 
Diseases of the Lids and Eye—their General Care 
and Treatment; Type for Testing Vision. 


Tae Wire or a Vain Man. By Marie 
Sophié Schwartz. Translated from the Swedish 
by Selma Borg and Marie A. Brown. 8vo; pp. 
156; paper. ice, $1. Boston and New York: 
Lee & Shepard. 


Why not the vain wife of a vain man? but we 
will not mislead by irrelevant questions. The lady 
author has received the indorsement of good 
judges in popular literature, and we doubt not she 
stands in the front rank of her class. The enter- 
prising publishers will have the thanks of readers 
for the good style in which these works are fur- 
nished. 
Wonpers or Evrorean Art. By Louis 


Viardot. One vol, 12mo; pp. 335; cloth. 
_ $1 50. New York: Charles Scribner & 
0. 


“A translation of the second series of the 
Merveilles de la Peinture by M. Viardot, the first 
part of which was published last year under the 
title of ‘Wonders of Italian Art,’ and received 
with much approval. It embraces notices of the 
Spanish, German, Flemish, Dutch, and French 
schools, in which M. Viardot has critically exam- 
ined into the merits of many thousands of the 
most celebrated paintings.’ All artists and lovers 
of art should read it. —— 

Her Lorp anp Master. ATale. By 
Florence Marryat (Mrs. Ross Church), author of 
**Love’s Conflict,” ‘* Veronique,” ete. 8vo; 

per; pp. 117. Price, 50 cents. Harper & 
rothers. 


This is No. 362 of the (unabridged and unaltered) 
Library of Select Novels. 


Parers ror Homs Reaprne. By Rev. 
John Hall, D.D. One vol., 12mo; pp. 365; 
cloth. Price, $1 7%. New York: Dodd & 
Mead. 

These able papers have already appeared in the 
jeading journals. It is a valuable compilation. 
Here are the topics: Temper at Home; The Vir- 
tuous Woman; How She Kept the Fifth Com- 
mandment; Be Strong; The Bars of a Castle; 
A Life Story; Shining Lights; The Question Ev- 
ery One Should Ask. The author writes as he 
speaks, with effect and power. Let him continue 
to write. 





Hrr. By Mary E. Walker, M.D. One 
vol.,12mo; pp. 177; cloth. Price, $1 50. New 
York: Published by the Author. 


Dr. Mary Walker, of whom the world has heard, 
dedicates this book to her parents, to dress reform- 
ers, to her professional (medical) sisters, and to 
the great sisterhood. It is a handsome volume, 
with an indifferent likeness of the author, which 
will doubtless be read with pleasure and profit. 

She talks in a familiar, chatty manner about 
Love and Marriage; Dress Reform; Tobacco; 
Temperance ; Woman’s Franchise ; Divorce; La- 
bor; Religion. 

“Strike if you will, but hear.” 

If other ladies do not think with Miss Walker, 
it only proves that Miss Walker does not think 
with other ladies. There are evidently “‘ many 
men of many minds,” and women, too. 


Licut. By Jacob Abbott. With illus- 
trations. One vol., 12mo; pp. 318: cloth. 
Price, $1 50, New York: Harper & Bros. 

The second of a series of ‘Science for the 
Young,” explaining in a pleasant narrative form, 
with the aid of numerous illustrations, the princi- 
ples underlying the varied phenomena of light. 
A very instructive work. 


Nores, Explanatory and Practical, on 
the Epistle tothe Romans. Designed for Bible- 
Classes and Sunday Schools. By Albert Barnes, 
author of ‘*‘ Notes on the Psalms,” ete. Tenth 
edition, revised and corrected. One vol.,12mo; 
pp. 367; cloth. Price, $150. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 

It is enough to announce the work without 
further comment, to secure for it a large circle of 
intelligent readers. ‘* Though dead, he yet speak- 
eth’ for the instruction of the many. 


Tue Orv Wortp, Seen with Young 
Eyes. One vol., 12mo; pp. 262; cloth. Price, 
$1 50. New York: T. Whittaker. 

All books of travel must prove more or less in- 
teresting, though one writer repeats another. 
This author describes in a colloquial style what 
he saw in Europe during asix months’ tour, with- 
out in the least lessening his patriotic love for his 
native land. It is very handsomely illustrated and 
neatly published. 
Tue Best Fettow in THE Wortp. His 

Hopes and Mishaps narrated for Public Ben- 

efit. By Mrs. J. McNair Wright. 12mo; Pp. 

350. Price, $1 25. Introduction by Rev. T. L. 

Cuyler. New York: J. N. Stearns, Publishing 

Agent. 

This is the title of a new book just issued by 
the National Temperance Society, by this popular 
author, and is one df the best Temperance books 
ever published. It shows the seductive nature of 


‘alcoholic drinks; the physical retribution which 


follows the career of what the world calls the 
** Best Fellow,” giving facts and statements con- 
cerning inebriation, etc., and showing the necessity 
and benefit of the grace of God in the heart. What 
better reading than this for the rising generation ? 
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Tne Prieasant Cove Serres. The 
Young Deliverers of Pleasant Cove. By Rev. 
Elijah Kellogg, author of ‘Lion Ben of Elm 
Island,” ** Arthur Brown, the Young Captain,”’ 
etc. 18mo; pp. 304. Price, $1 25. Lee & 
Shepard, Boston and New York. 

The author aims to teach an important lesson in 
courage to dare, fortitude to endure, enterprise to 
accumulate, and prudence to retain. Possessed of 
these admirable qualities, a boy is encouraged to 
fight the battles of life in an honorable and manly 
way. Itis a good book for boys. 


Bencu anp Bar. A Complete Digest 
of the Wit, Humor, Asperities, and Amenities 
of the Law. By L. J. Bigelow. New edition, 
enlarged. With portraits and illustrations. One 
vol., 12mo; pp. 582; cloth. Price, $2. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 

Here are anecdotes of the Lord Chancellors of 
England, British barristers, chief justices and advo- 
cates, U. 8.; also, stories of the Western bar, 
with miscellaneous epigrams, puns, and poems, 
with thirty illustrations. A book for attorneys, 
judges, politicians, and legislators. 

Tne Histortca Reaper, embracing 
Selections from Standard Writers of Ancient 
and Modern History, interspersed with illustra- 
tive passages from british and American Poets, 
with explanatory observations, notes, etc., to 
which are added a Vocabulary of difficult words, 
and biographical and py ae swage indexes. By 
John J. Anderson, A.M., author of a “* Grammar 
School History of the United States,” ete. 12mo: 
Rp. 544. Price, $1 80. New York: Clark & 

aynard. 

The success attained by this author with other 
similar works is an evidence of his capabilities to 
make useful books for educational purposes. This 
work combines instructive history with entertain- 
ing reading, including poems and appropriate pieces 
for declamation in schools and academies. 


Youne America Aproap. Second Series. 
Up tae Batic; or, Young America in Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmurk. A Story of Travel and 
Adventure. By William T. Adams (Oliver Op- 
tic), author of ‘‘ Outward Bound,” *‘ Shamrock 
and Thistle,”’ etc. 16mo; illustrated ; PP. 368. 

’ Price, $1 50 per vol. Lee & Shepard, Boston 
and New York. 

Revised and compiled from “Our Boys and 
Girls,” and published with illustrations in the 
handsome style exhibited in of all Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard’s books. Just the thing for boys who 
would like to see the world, or at least read about 
it. —_ 

Tar Cuurcuman is said to be the 
largest journal with the largest circulation in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. It has eight pages, 
forty columns. Size, thirty-five by forty-eight 
inches. Terms, $3 a year. To clergymen and 
divinity students $2 50. Sample numbers sent 
free. It is published weekly by Messrs. M. H. 
Mallory & Co., Hartford, Conn. 


A large namber of distinguished writers have 
already been secured, among whom may be men- 
tioned the Bishop of Western New York, who will 





publish in the Churchman “Apollos; or, a Review of 
the Neglected Scriptures; ”’ the Bishop of Eastern, 
who will publish a series of articles on a subject 
of engrossing interest to churchmen; the Bishop 
of Cornecticut, the Bishop of Central New York, 
and others, as well as several eminent clergymen 
andlaymen. The Churchman contains full Church 
news from every diocese, and is careful to furnish 
its readers with accurate reports of important 
meetings, particularly Conventions—General and 
Diocesan. The interest of the Foreign News is 
increased by letters from lar correspondents 
in England and on the continent of Europe. In 
its editorial columns it discusses vigorously and 
thoughtfully all subjects which affect the Church 3 
prosperity, and attends particularly to those mat- 
ters which belong to the Church’s practical work. 

We advise our readcrs to ask for a specimen 


copy, and judge for themselves of its merits. 


Common Sense in the Household, a 
Manual of Practical Housewifery. By Marion 
Harland. One vol., 12mo; pp. 556: cloth. 
Price, $175. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 


A complete guide to the mysterics of the euisine, 
together with some valuable hints on various house- 
hold matters. The authoress is evidently an ac- 
complished housekeeper, as well as “‘ bas bleue.”’ 


Ottrve. A Novel. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” ‘Fair France,” 
“The Ogilvies,” etc. 12mo; pp. 428. Price, 
$1 50. Harper & Brothers. 


Among all our story writers none stand higher 
than Miss Muloch. We take it that ‘ Olive” will 
be found no exception to the rule as to quality. 


Tue McAtusters. A Temperance 
Story. By Mrs. E. J. Richmond. 18mo; pp. 
211. Price, 50 cents. New York: National 
Temperance Society 


A capital thing. It pictures The Home of the 
Drunkard; Brighter Prospects ; The White House 
on the Hill; Dark Days Again; Suffer and Grow 
Strong; Power of Faith; Dare to do Right; 
Making Home Happy; Shadow and Sunshine; 
The Gordon Family; A Mother's Influence ; Fare- 
well Glances, —_ 


Tuer CuiLtpren’s WEEK. Seven Stories 
for Seven Days. By R. W. Raymond. Iilus- 
trated. One vol., 12mo; Pp. 142; cloth. Price, 
$1. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 

To induce reading, and at the same time interest 
and instruct, this little work must prove a success. 
The illustrations are: Seven Stories; Stovepipe 
Hole; Karl’s Return; Secret Discovered ; Twen- 
ty-ninth of February; Fiddler before the King; 
Tom and Pet in the Moonlight; Drowned Dogs; 
Felix and the Idea. It is very nicely published. 


Firrn Serres or THE “ BreirMann 
Batiaps.”’ “ Hans Breitmann in Europe,” with 
Other New Ballads. By Charles G. Leland, ay- 
thor of ‘“‘Hans Breitmann’s Party,” etc. Pp. 
291. Price, 75 cents. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter 
& Brothers. 

This American author puzzles our English cous- 
ins, and his works are blamed and praised by the 
critics. He evidently enjoys the notoriety, and 
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will keep on showing up Hans as a lover, a hus- 
band, a father, a politician, and possibly as a 
statesman. 
Sopnoctes—Ex Novissima Recensione, 

Guilielme Dindorfii. 18mo; pp. 340. Price, 75 

cents. Harper & Brothers. 

Messrs. Harper are publishing a series of Greck 
and Latin works, of which this is the thirteenth ; 
the preceding being, Cesar; Virgilius ; Horatius; 
Cicero de Senectute et de Amicitia; Sophocles; 
Euripides; Thucydides; Aschylus; Herodotus; 
Xenophon; Sallust; Lucretius. It is believed 
that this series will prove far more acceptable to 
American students than any other edition hitherto 
published. 
Tue Buagvat-GEeta; or, Dialogues of 

Krééshna and Arjosin, in Eighteen Lectures, with 

Notes Translated from the Original, in the Sans- 

kreet, or ancient language of the Brahmins, by 

Charles Wilkins. 12mo; pp. 169. Price, $1 25. 

Religio-Philosophical Publishing House, Chi- 

cago. 

The best description we can give of this strange 
old book is to quote from the editor: ‘ We offer 
to the public a very curious specimen of the liter- 
ature, the mythology, and morality of the ancient 
Hindoos. It is an episodical extract from the 
‘Mahabharat,’ a most voluminous poem, affirmed 
to have been written upward of four thousand 
years ago by a learned Brahmin.” 


Bancrort’s Tourists’ Guipe. The Gey- 
sers. San Francisco and Around the Bay (North). 


18mo; pp. 220. Price, $1 50. San Francisco: 
A. L. Bancroft & Co. 
Contents: De Profundis ;.A Trip into the Coun- 


try; The Tour Northerly; Na alley; The Gey- 

sers; Clear Lake Region; The Tour via Santa 

Rosa; Marin County; Petaluma Valley; Santa 

Rosa Valley; Russian River Valley ; Sonoma Val- 

ley; San Francisco. 

This is just such a work as every visitor to the 
Pacific coast will find to be indispensable. It 
would be well to procure a copy in advance, and 
so read up the subject. 

Tue History or Rome. By Titus Li- 
vius. Literally translated, with Notes and Illus- 
trations by D. Spillan, A.M., M.D. 2 Vols.; 
12mo; Vol. 1, pp. 747, Vol. 2, pp. 725. Price, 
$1 50 per volume. Harper & Brothers. 

We have here in two handsome and compact 
volumes the best histories of ancient Rome pub- 
lished by an ancient Roman. ,It is unnecessary 
for us to commend so well known a work. 

Tue Brockape or Puatssurc. An 
Episode of the End of the Empire. By Mmes. 
Erckmann-Chatrian. With illustrations. One 
vol., 12mo0; pp. 306; cloth. Price, 90 cts. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. 

A thrilling story by these able twin-authors. 


Stxta Annuat Report oF THE Na- 
“TIONAL TEMPERANCE Society and Publication 
House, New York, May, 1871. With Appendix, 
Containing a List of Officers, etc. 8vo; pp. 48. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Mr. J. N. Stearns, the able publishing agent, 18 

Reade Street, deserves the warmest thanks of all 





good temperance men for his judgment, zeal, and 
good management. This new report is a new 
feather in his cap. 
DrawtneG Boor, for Schools and Begin- 

ners. Designed and drawn by M. H. Holmes. 


In four parts. Long quarto. Neatly bound in 
paper. New York: Harper & Bros. 


The first four of a series of twelve lessons in 
drawing, beginning with straight lines, and carry- 
ing the pupil through simple shaded forms. An 
excellent work for beginners in the art. 


Ratpn tHe Herr. A Novel. With 
illustrations. One vol., octavo: pp. 282. Price, 
$1 25. New York: Harper & Bros. 


Mr. Trollope writes clever stories of the English 
middle class, and this is no exception. 


Mopern Sprrirvatisy, its Scientific and 
Moral Aspects. By J. 8. Douglas, A.M., M.D., 
Ph. D. 12mo pamphlet; pp. 36. Price, 25 
cents. Milwaukee: r L. Hauser. 

Among other statements indicating the object 
of the work, the author says: “It is proposed to 
show that the spiritual hypothesis, in view of all 
the facts, is absurd; that all their intelligent phe- 
nomena unmistakably indicate a mundane origin, 
and are incompatible with any other hypothesis.”’ 
The subject is still open for discussion. 


Route ror a Montn’s Tour Turovecs 
THE ALPS OF SWITZERLAND. By Prof. James 
D. Dana, of. Yale College. 12mo pamphlet; 25 
cents. New Haven, Ct.: Charles C. Chatfield 
& Co. 

In eleven 12mo pages Prof. Dana gives much 
useful information on the point. The publishers 
insert a list of their valuable publications. 


Basti; or, The Crossed Path. <A Story 
of Modern Life. By Wilkie Collins, author of 
“The Woman in White,” ‘The Dead Secret,” 
ete. S8vo pamphlet; pp. 178. Price, 75 cents. 





Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Artuur O'Leary. A Novel. By 
Charles Lever. 8vo pamphlet; pp. 221. Price, 


7% cents. Same Publishers. 

Smniron. A Love Story. By George 
Sand, author of ‘‘Consuclo,” ete. 8vo pamph- 
let; pp. 89. Price, 50 cents. Same Publishers. 
Of these works it need only be said that they be- 

long to the cheap and popular class of light, ro- 

mantic literature. Is it healthful? 

Tue Nursery is a charming little 
pictorial magazine for the youngest readers. It is 
published by John L. Shorey, of Boston, at $1 50 
ayear. Send 15 cents for a specimen number, and 
then see if you can ‘‘ keep house without it.” 

A Terrice Tempration. By Charles 


Reade. Illustrated. One vol., octavo; pp. 38: paper. 
Price, 25 cents. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 


Is this ** just the thing’’ for such a house to publish ? 
We ars not too careful as to the mental pabnium set be- 
fore young people, but this seems to us altogether too 
strong and rank for a healthful diet. Have the publish- 
ers consideréd their moral responsibilities ? 





